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PARTIES AND INDEPENDENTS. 





Ir twenty or more intelligent gentlemen—several of whom 
would certainly be independents—finding themselves by chance 
together in any part of the country, should discuss the prospects 
of the election of Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Blaine in 1888, these two 
questions, about equally perplexing, would at once present them- 
selves: 1. Whichdo the people prefer? 2. What are the chances 
that the parties will allow the true wishes of the people to prevail 
in the nominations and elections ? These gentlemen would thus, 
without either of them, perhaps, noticing the profound signifi- 
cance of the fact, recognize party interests and aims as something 
distinct from those of the people—as a vast, separate, political 
force to be dealt with. 

Thus distinction and antagonism are emphasized by the 
remarks so frequently heard, that the Democratic party—referring 
to it, of course, in a technical sense, as speaking by its partisan 
managers—is probably opposed to the re-nomination of Mr. Cleve- 
land, and that the Republican party—in the same sense, and 
speaking in the same way—is probably in favor of the nomination 
of Mr. Blaine; while it is generally believed that the people, for 
whom these managers respectively assume to speak, would, if 
allowed a free expression of their wishes at the polls, elect Mr. 
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Cleveland and defeat Mr. Blaine. In another article, I may, per- 
haps, refer to the probable consequences in the next election of 
this curious state of public opinion; but now a still more impor- 
tant aspect of political parties must engage our attention, after 
considering which, we may, possibly, have a clearer view of the 
significance of the contest to be waged in 1888, and of the parti- 
san and Independent forces which will take part in it. 

The facts referred to make it plain that political parties, as we 
now have them, are by no means what they should be; that is, 
convenient agencies for combining and expressing on a grand 
scale and with a true freedom the real views and interests of the 
people. They are very generally regarded as highly complicated 
organizations through which politicians are enabled to make 
themselves a great power for their own benefit and for coercing 
and baffling the people. We need not stop to consider how disas- 
trous it is to the purity and dignity of all political and official life, 
to have, in the whole domain of politics, the largest and highest 
expression of national sentiment thus weighed down and sup- 
pressed by a vast selfish organization, pretending to act for the 
common good and in the spirit of patriotism. The specific evils 
thus produced are not confined to the long and alarming array of 
abuses and corruptions which have been more and more in recent 
years charged against party managers and their vicious methods. 
These evils have developed a vicious antagonism, on the part of 
great numbers of worthy people, toward all parties, as being need- 
less, even if they be not dangerous, enemies of the State. A re- 
cently published volume, taking this ground, has been largely 
sold ; and, what is yet worse, a large and increasing number of 
patriotic citizens are declining to vote or to take any active part 
in politics, because, as they charge, vicious manipulation, corrupt 
barter of votes for places, and mere management and intrigue, 
under the control of partisans and demagogues, great and small, 
defeat all disinterested efforts for the public welfare. 

Public opinion now tends to such disastrous extremes as prevail 
concerning the liquor question; that is, to the formation of a 
party against party itself. The late elections in the several 
cities in the West and in Rhode Island, where the Independ- 
ents have defeated the parties, the enactment of laws in several 
States for diminishing the frequency of party elections by increas- 
ing the terms of governors and judges, the making of the ses- 
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sions of the Legislatures of many States biennial, the acts-- 
lately passed in several States—for subjecting party caucuses and 
conventions to penal provisions, the exclusion of various subjects 
from legislation by constitutional amendments, the passage of the 
Civil Service acts by Congress and by the States of New York 
and Massachusetts for the suppression of partisan removals and 
appointments, and the collection of political assessments—thereby 
eliminating powerful elements of party despotism and corruption 
—the rapidly increasing numbers of independent periodicals and 
journals, and the greater boldness and vigor of the criticism of 
party methods (even on the part of what may be called party 
journals) which now demands that the State, and not the parties, 
shall furnish all ballots and pay, in part, at least, and rigorously 
limit and regulate election expenses—all these facts are not only 
decisive evidence that the independent sentiment which decided 
the elections of 1884 is deeply seated in the public mind, and 
likely to continue, but that there is a profound purpose to sup- 
press by law the despotism, venality, and usurpations of political 
parties. Nearly the whole periodical literature of the country is 
now substantially independent in politics—if, indeed, there is a 
single periodical of any rank which does not condemn the theories 
and methods of our party managers generally. We have but to 
go over the names of the most recent and successful journals in 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and all the great political cen- 
tres to discover that they maintain an independence of parties 
comparatively rare not long ago. It was the state of feeling thus 
indicated which made the results of the last elections possible, and 
no thoughtful man will overlook it when considering the probable 
results in 1888. 

These questions at once present themselves. Whether the 
attempt should be made to suppress parties ? Whether the parties 
we have are a legitimate growth, and are in harmony with our 
government ? Whether parties may be so organized and managed 
as not to be oppressive, but to fairly combine and effectively ex- 
press the opinions and interests of the people ? 

Let us consider these questions. It is useless to talk about 
suppressing parties. Parties of some kind will always exist. It 
is as much a right of persons having convictions and interests in 
common in the sphere of politics to combine and act lawfully 
together as it is for those having views in common to thus unite 
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and act on the subjects of religion, charity, education, or amuse- 
ments. On the other hand, the theory accepted by partisans and 
muddle-headed politicians, that a party is a great creative purify- 
ing power, almost as indispensable and beneficent as the govern- 
ment itself—a sort of providential, sacred order of political life, 
into which every man is born, and which he cannot leave without 
being a traitor—this whole theory is altogether unfounded, and 
is so repugnant to the great facts of history that no well-informed 
person can accept it, save as a common delusion about which he 
has never reflected. 

\-Limited to their true sphere, and acting by open, honest 
méthods, parties may, with great advantage, serve the people and 
the State. But the view so generally expressed by party leaders 
and demagogues seeking office and trying to commend themselves 
to a gathering of partisans,—that parties make nations and 
governments, or that they are the source and strength of those 
exalted sentiments and noble acts by which nations become great 
and strong, is shallow in conception and repugnant to the plain 
facts of history. No party gave our fathers the conception of the 
revolution or the courage or support needed for its trials. Not 
one of the bold patriots who adopted the Declaration of Independ- 
ence had ever been a member of a party. No party was repre- 
sented in the convention which framed the Federal Constitution, 
nor has that instrument a line which expresses a party spirit or 
was intended to serve a party purpose. The heroic and creative 
period was past before a party had been known in our politics. 
During Washington's administration, if it can be said there was 
«a party in any sense, it was of that kind which the party man- 
agers of our time repudiate, and was led by such statesmen as 
they never follow. The first four acts which can be said to have 
been dictated by a partisan spirit were the alien and sedition laws, 
the midnight signatures of John Adams, and his refusal to attend 
the inauguration of Jefferson. 

The war of 1812 was fought, and peace was made, without mak- 
ing such questions mere party issues. No party was in power un- 
der Presidents Madison and Monroe, but a party established and 
perfected the spoils system under Jackson, Polk, and Van Buren. 
The earliest contests about slavery were not party, but sectional 
contests. The lofty sentiments of justice and duty which first 
arraigned, and finally overthrew, slavery, did not come from a 
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party, or from any collision of parties, but were born in the 
hearts of noble men and women, who had the courage and inde- 
pendence to rise above that party spirit and policy which, for a 
generation, persecuted them and put their lives in peril. They 
overthrew ‘one great party and made another. The Whig party 
and the Democratic party alike rejected the great issue of 
liberty which the independents had thus raised, in the same 
blind and selfish spirit which our party managers now reject the 
issue of civil service reform, which has decided one presidential 
election, and may yet decide another, if not destroy a party. 
Having always acted with the party which those earlier independ- 
ents created, I gladly unite with its other adherents in exalting 
all the high qualities which it exhibited in the long war it nobly 
sustained ; but let us not forget how vastly greater were the patri- 
otism and courage‘@ded to create that party, and which are now 
needed to expose and gapove the abuse which that party has al- 
lowed to grow and which have enabled the old Democratic party 
to return again to power. Let us not forget that soldiers and gen- 
erals of all parties fought together on every battlefield. It was 
party managers, greedy for patronage, who enacted the disastrous 
tenure of office law, but an independent, non-partisan spirit which 
repealed it. It was demagogues and partisans, seeking party 
ends, who carried the vicious pension bills of last winter, but an 
independent president who vetoed them. ' 

The history of all the great efforts in behalf of justice and 
purity in political affairs has shown a few brave spirits—true 
independents—in the lead, opposed, defamed, sneered at by party 
managers, until they have forced the party to recognize the higher 
sentiments which they have made formidable. So it is now with 
the temperance movement and the movement for purifying our 
elections. Asa rule, parties never espouse a cause because it is 
righteous, but only to gain strength. 

\Jt is not only true that parties are not the creators or early 
friends of those lofty ideals and grand efforts which purify and 
exalt nations, but it is also true that party spirit and mere party 
policy are subordinated and made contemptible whenever the 
patriotism, honor, and the manhood of a nation are deeply moved. 
So it was in our wars, and so it was in Great Britain during 
the war in the Crimea and in India. So it would be to-day if we 
had a great war on our hands. 
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Nevertheless, in face of such facts, there is a class of poli- 
ticians who confound the claims of party with those of the nation, 
and treat the tie which connects a citizen with his party as being 
as sacred as the allegiance due to his country. They seem to 
think that the springs of patriotism would be dried up, and that 
all unselfish efforts for the public good would cease, if the organ- 
ized despotism and selfishness which now exist in political parties, 
and which have carried their efforts far beyond their true sphere, 
should be suppressed. ‘They seem utterly unable to comprehend 
that he who acts the part of a true independent in politics must 
have not only the courage and patriotism needed to go with the 
party majority, but also the higher sense of duty needed to con- 
front that majority, and perhaps part company with friends. 

What is a political party ? A clear definition is necessary not 
merely for a proper understanding of our subject, but to meet 
issues involving titles to office, which may any moment become 
grave practical questions in the courts. The habitual abuse of public 
authority for party ends, through party zeal and corruption, has 
compelled legislatures and Congress to try to protect the people by 
requiring ‘‘adherents of different parties” to be placed on various 
boards and commissions. The English race has never produced 
a statesman more competent than Edmund Burke to give a sound 
definition of a party. He declared it to be ‘‘a body of men united 
for promoting, by their joint endeavors, the national interests 
upon some particular principle in which they are all agreed.” No 
one whose authority is worthy of respect has ever disputed the 
soundness of this definition. A party, therefore, is neither an end 
in itself nor a combination to promote interests of its own. It 
must promote only the national interests. Itis not, therefore, an 
organization based on patronage or for securing offices or majori- 
ties. It must stand on principles. Speaker Carlisle declared, in 
a late speech at Cincinnati, that ‘‘a political party can be of no 
use in any country unless it has principles and is ready to stake 
even its existence upon them.” It is not a body gathered 
around a chieftain whom all must obey, but around a principle as 
to which all are agreed and to which every adherent must be 
faithful. Irether words, a party is a free, natural, and honorable 
union of efforts and influence for serving the country. 

A true party, therefore, cannot be a mere club, having other 


tests of membership besides its principles. It cannot, therefore, 
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save by mere usurpation, exact pledges to obey orders or to vote 
for all party nominees, after the fashion of those highly-organized 
and most corrupt political combinations in New York and other 
great cities in past years, which are generally called party ma- 
chines. These and all other schemes for carrying elections, ex- 
torting money, putting favorites into office, and making the trade 
of politics profitable, may be properly called factions, rings, 
cliques, or conspiracies, but they are not political parties. <A 
party must be free to all adhering to its principles. <A party has 
no right to make nominations in order to reward favorites, to pay 
off workers, or to gain profits for itself, but only to serve the pub- 
lic interests. A breach of this rule, not less than a disregard of 
its principles, dissolves every pledge an adherent can honorably 
make to act with his party. 

This view of parties and party action makes them honorable, 
identifies them with the public interests, appeals to patriotism and 
sense of duty, and involves no compromise of conscience or of a 
manly self-respect on the part of theirmembers. It makes it plain 
that the proper sphere and activity of a party is in the region of 
principle, political thought, legislation, broad measures of internal 
and foreign policy, gathering, combining, discussing, expressing 
the sentiments, thoughts, and interests of the people, and bring- 
ing into office those officials, and those only, who will make the 
laws the people demand and execute the policy which they have 
approved. Manipulating elections, coercing voters, or meddling 
with the details of military, naval or civil administration, or with 
judicial affairs of any sort is, therefore, plainly to depart from 
the sphere and true nature of party action. A party is not a 
body to do the public work, or to coerce public opinion. It 
simply expresses that opinion. It is obvious that, for leaders of 
such parties, there are required, not shrewd manipulators, not 
adroit evaders of great issues, not a cunning, conscienceless 
facility in bartering with political opponents and suppressing 
independent thought, not busy intermeddlers with local affairs 
all over the country, not facile, plausible demagogues, but men of 
open integrity of purpose, of honest methods, of broad knowledge 
of public opinion and industries, of sound, candid judgment, and 
a patriotic and statesmanlike conception of the national honor 
and interests. A party thus led, faithful to its principles, and 
putting good men in nomination, would develop to the utmost 
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whatever patriotic sentiment and courage can come from the 
consciousness of power and the kindling enthusiasm born of vast 
numbers working together for a common and noble end. Such a 
party might keep itself in power for generations, instead of 
speedily sinking into corruption. 

“STt is plain from this conception of a party that its utility— 
that the justification for even its existence—depend on three 
things, (1) the tendency of its principles to advance the welfare 
of the whole people, (2) the faithful support of these principles by 
the party itself, (3) the nomination of the most worthy for office. 
Lacking these, it would be better to have no parties, as under 
Washington, Madison, and Monroe. The principles of a party and 
the merits of its candidates are at once the justification for its ex- 
istence, the source of its strength, the bond of its union, and the 
test of its fidelity. They draw the people to a party and in- 
spire them with an honest, salutary zeal in its behalf, quite irre- 
spective of securing offices and the control of the government, 
substantially for the same reasons that the people support the vast 
numbers of churches, charities, schools, and other organizations 
requiring the devotion of time and money, without honor or 
reward beyond what follows the doing of one’s duty. 

Such strength, such a bond of union, such a test, which is 
applicable alike to the party asa whole and to all its subdivisions 
and managers, obviously can exist only where its principles can be 
enforced and where they are the very issues immediately before 
the people, upon which their judgment is to be directly given. In 
this fact we see the reason why the principles of a national party 
are no restraint and have no proper application in municipal 
affairs, and in only a limited way to State affairs. In municipal 
elections party principles are but a mask and false pretense. The 
power of the party organization is recklessly used for mercenary 
and coercive purposes far beyond and below the sphere of all true 
party action. Extortion, bribery, and oppression in their mani- 
fold and most repulsive forms are only aided by a complicated 
system of party machinery utterly needless for any useful purpose 
in municipal government. We have yet to create a municipal sys- 
tem wholly separate from mere party politics. 

It hardly need be stated that it is an utter departure from its 
true sphere for a party to coerce removals and to force its 
minions into those subordinate administrative places of the gov- 
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ernment, federal, State, or municipal, where its principles have 
no application, where political opinions are no test of capacity, 
and where the public work should be done in the same way 
whichever party elected the President or the Governor, or is in 
majority tin Congress or in the Legislature. The practice of 
doing this on a vast scale, and of using the whole power of the 
party (1) to make these subordinates effective workers for its 
candidates, and (2) to compel these officials by threats of removal 
to pay large assessments on their salaries to be used by the party 
leaders for their own purposes,—generally to bribe voters and buy 
the public press,—is not only utterly repugnant to all true con- 
ceptions and functions of a party, but is a kind of despotism so 
insulting, corrupt, and degrading that we may well be astounded 
that it has been so long endured by a free people. It is against 
these latter abuses of parties that the Civil Service Reform move- 
ment has, with growing strength and encouraging results, mainly 
directed its efforts, and in these facts we find the cause of the 
bitter hostility of mere politicians and party manipulators to that 
reform which is so seriously threatening their trade. 

No party deserves to live a day which needs to resort to the 
enslavement and robbery of the public servants to pay its expenses 
and do its work, which, in other words, cannot safely rest its 
appeal to the people on the soundness of its principles and merits 
of its candidates. 

The highest obligation which a good citizen can be under to 
join, remain in, or give time or money for, a party must surely 
exist in favor of a party based on principles, and faithful to them. 
Let us see what that obligation is, according to the true and nor- 
mal relations between the people and the parties. I do not, there- 
fore, refer to those who servilely scheme for offices in the gift of 
parties, nor to any man who has made a special promise, express 
or implied, base or honorable, as a delegate or officer of a party 
organization, which compromises a manly independence. YX But has 
man a right to come under a pledge to any party which deprives 
him of his liberty to do his duty as a citizen according to his own 
judgment and conscience ? 

Let us do full justice to the facts that nearly all political action, 
and especially the making of platforms, the selection of candi- 
dates, and the enactment of laws require some yielding of indi- 
vidual preferences, and often a considerable compromise in point 
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of principle. Good citizens must make whatever concessions are 
essential and honorable in order to secure the requisite harmony 
and vigor of action. But who is to be the judge on this point— 
who is to decide whether a candidate is trustworthy and capable 
—the citizen or his party? If the party, then it is at once 
recognized as being a power as tyrannical and irresistible as any 
medieval despot. All personal manhood would, in a free nation, 
be prostrate before a tyranny unknown to the constitution and the 
laws. Considering the citizen as free to choose his party, is he not 
equally free as to what he will do for it, how long he will adhere 
to it, and which of its candidates he will support ? 

There is, I must think, some limitation, not in favor of the 
party, but of the country, to absolute freedom of this latter sort. 

The moral and political duties of patriotism and national alle- 
giance are of universal obligation. They existed before there was 
any party in this country. They have survived the death of many 
parties, and will remain unimpaired after all existing parties, and 
all the issues they raise, are known only to history. These duties re- 
quire every man to bear his due proportion of the expense, and do 
his fit part of the work, and the voting needed for maintaining the 
government. There may or may not be parties with whom he can 
co-operate. If there are, the question is open for him to decide 
whether he can best discharge those paramount duties in the ranks 
of a party or otherwise. 

As he decides that question at any time, it will be his duty to 
work and vote with the party, or to defy its wrath, at whatever 
cost, by doing his duty to his country in a better way. It does 
not follow that he leaves his party because he opposes a bad 
candidate or a bad measure. No man can have a higher sense 
of the duty of voting than the true independent who braves 
obliquy to vote according to his conscience, when others tamely 
submit or shirk in secrecy. A good citizen will not, without good 
reason, refuse to go with his party when great issues are involved. 
He should decide in full view, not only of direct, but of collateral 
and ultimate consequences. For it may well happen, as President 
Woolsey has pointed out, that one conspicuous act of heroic moral 
courage may awaken a whole party to the supreme claims of 
patriotism, Ifa party is made to feel certain that by nominating 
an unworthy candidate, or shaping its action to the interests of 
its most venal adherents, it will inevitably lose the votes of the 
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noblest characters by which it is adorned, it may, if not too far 
gone on the road to ruin, change its policy. It is a sad time for 
a country, and an hour of peril for any party, when the only inde- 
pendents in its ranks whom it fears and courts are its independent 
rascals—its gamblers, its grog-shop keepers, and its venal voters, 
who fix their own price. I never feel so anxious for the fate of 
my party, or so distrustful of its leaders, as when I hear them 
berate those true independents who act from a sense of duty, 
while not daring to utter a word against those corrupt independ- 
ents who fix their own terms and exact them at every election. Is 
the man who asserts his independence for conscience sake the only 
citizen who should be denounced for asserting it at all? When 
we see how many vicious and venal influences are constantly invit- 
ing party managers down the road to ruin—how nearly certain his- 
tory shows it to be that no party can long maintain the moral ele- 
vation of its birth, and how few are those who have the courage of 
their convictions in party politics—we need not fear there will be 
too many ready to act the part of true independents. 

But I repeat that the whole course of events for the last decade, 
as well as the significant legislation I have cited, indicates a steady 
increase in the strength of the sentiment of independence in politics. 
The dominant party in the House of Representatives last winter 
could hardly carry a single party measure. The President him- 
self was in some respects the greatest independent in the country. 
He who expects the influence of the independent spirit to be 
weaker in the election of 1888 than it was in 1884 is, I think, 
greatly deceived. ‘The young voters are more and more rebelling 
against partisan despotism and machine politics. Clubs of a novel 
kind and very independent in spirit, and largely composed of 
young men, have lately been formed at the great political centres. 
Even the new party clubs for public discussion are a sort of inde- 
pendent protest and rebellion against the old party managers and 
the secret caucuses. These clubs tend to a change of leadership 
and of the centre of political power. The chiefs of the despotic 
primaries do not like them, and will be compelled to yield to their 
influence. 

It is one of the strange delusions of the old party managers to 
suppose that true independents seek, or need, to form a new party 
either to attain their ends or to make themselves a far greater 
political force. These managers appear incapable of thinking 
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anything can be done in politics save by a party. It is the whole 
political world to them. They do not comprehend, any better 
than Mr. Conkling, the higher public which a few can express 
but the greatest party despot cannot withstand. Nothing can be 
more unfounded than the assumption that for a few men of char- 
acter and patriotism to become a great political force they must 
form a new party or tamely act through the old ones. It was 
not thus that a few courageous friends of liberty drove the Demo- 
crats from power, and a few disinterested friends of administra- 
tive reform drove the Republicans from power. In no way can 
50 or 500 citizens of character, capacity, and conscience become 
so great a power in politics, or do either their party or their 
country so great a service, as by publicly contrasting the doings 
of the party with its duty, and resisting every bad measure and bad 
candidate which the party may approve. In no way can such men 
become so insignificant and so contemptible, even in their own 
eyes, as by following a leadership they despise, and keeping 
silence because the party majority is against them. The supreme 
need is not to form a new party, but to make the old parties open 
their eyes to truth and duty. The way to bring about a reform 
within a party is for those having the courage to do so to speak 
plainly and justly, at its meetings, of what it does and what it 
ought todo. ‘The nearer ruin a party is, the more fiercely will it 
resent such truth. 

There never was anything more absurd in politics than the 
theory, so common, that a man ought to apologize for refusing to 
violate his conscience and his judgment by going servilely with the 
majority. An apology for such a vote is a gross act of cowardice. 
We shall never have parties on a true basis, nor the worthiest for 
leaders, so long as every speaker feels compelled at all party gath- 
erings to utter nothing but fulsome praise for his own party, 
and defamation of their opponents. Such meetings must be con- 
sidered fit places for truth, justice, and the courage of our con- 
victions. 

The logic by which supreme party allegiance is defended is 
curious indeed. Because a man has adhered to a party for a time, 
in the expectation that it will stand by its principles and perform 
its duty of nominating the most worthy candidates, it is claimed 
that he has thereby bound himself to accept any platform it may 
offer, and support any candidate it may nominate. If he refuses, 
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he is to be ejected, persecuted, and regarded as a traitor. The 
party is assumed to be the sole agency through which a citizen 
ean discharge his duty to his country. This is the precise doc- 
trine which church hierarchies in despotic times enforced in the 
domain of religion. It hardly need be pointed out that the whole 
theory of partisans is in keeping with that view of party politics, 
when they insist that every officer, national, State, and municipal, 
and even the laborers, chimney-sweeps, and scrub-women, shall be 
of their faith, work for their party candidates, and pay assess- 
ments into their party treasury. They allow no liberty of thought 
or action anywhere, not in the interest of the party, as defined by 
its managers, who enforce a sort of semi-military discipline over 
private citizens and public officers alike. Managing politics, in 
the view of many, is a sort of trade which must be made to yield 
profits in the treble form of offices, assessments, and rich contracts. 
A party is a sort of joint stock corporation for sharing these 
profits. ‘To this whole theory a true independence in polities is 
fatal. 

We have no space for going into questions of casuistry as 
to how far a party delegate, under peculiar circumstances, may 
have come under an obligation of some kind to sustain the choice 
of the majority, however bad; but that rapidly growing senti- 
ment which demands that party action for making nominations 
and managing elections shall be subject to provisions of law against 
fraud and corruption, and that the State shall provide for proper 
election expenses, will not long tolerate the theory that a public 
delegate may contract an honorable, binding obligation to disre- 
gard his public duty by helping a scoundrel of his own party, 
rather than a good citizen of the other party, into a public office. 
It looks now as if the next great issue between the partisans and 
independents would be upon the question whether the State a 
these managers shall prepare and deliver the ballots to the voters 
and provide for election expenses. The whole politician class will 
fight hard for their profitable and vicious monopoly on these points. 
Let the State but do its duty by requiring a public account of all 
election expenses, and furnishing the voter with his ballot and 
whatever facility he needs to freely and honestly vote according to 
his conscience, without incurring expense and withont liability of 
being cheated and frightened by party manipulators and partisan 
bullies, and most of the corruption attending our elections will 
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be suppressed. The experiment has been amply tried with the most 
salutary results in Great Britain. One or two of our States have 
enacted laws of this character within a few weeks. No kind of 
legislation could do more than this to suppress the corrupt des- 
potism of the party machine, to make political activity unattract- 
ive to the worst class of voters, or to encourage the manly 
independence in politics which we so much need. 

It is a hopeful and significant sign of the times that a great 
club, made up of the leading young men of all parties in New 
York City, has taken charge of procuring such legislation for 
New York. It is a novel spectacle in American politics to wit- 
ness the free, bold, but good-tempered, discussions of vital politi- 
cal questions which fill up several hours after its monthly dinners. 
They are not given to boasting about what either party has done 
in years past, but to considering what good citizens and all par- 
ties can do, and should unite in doing now, and in years to come, 
especially in the way of removing notorious abuses. While these 
pages are being written, a New York City club,—recently formed, 
—all of whose members are adherents of my own party, has made 
it appear, if we may judge from the printed speeches, that it does 
not regard good government in this metropolis, or the great 
questions of national administrations, which had such intimate 
relations with the defeat of that party in 1884, as deserving any 
share of the club’s attention. These facts certainly add interest 
to the question whether greater harmony or greater divergence is 
to exist between partisans and independents in the immediate 
future. It is certainly being found more and more difficult, in 
all the leading nations—conspicuously so in England, France, 
Germany, and Italy, as well as in the United States—to keep all 
citizens within the lines of two great parties. A greater number 
of groups and more and more independence of speech and action 
is demanded as intelligence and civilization advance. Mere 
party discipline and hope of spoils are being found more and more 
ineffective for their suppression. Wise is that party which com- 
prehends the tendency and acts accordingly. Nowhere, cer- 
tainly, more than here, is such freedom in harmony with the 
theory of the government and the spirit of the people. 

A glance at the growth of this freedom in parties in Great 
Britain may shed some light on the probability of its future 
development. When despotism in church and State had so far 
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relaxed that parties became possible, under William III., a very 
severe party domination in the despotic spirit of the times was 
naturally provided for. The Prime Minister was to be selected 
from the dominant party in Parliament, and he was to name the 
other members of the Cabinet. The veto power was no longer to 
be exercised. The Prime Minister,—or Cabinet Government, 
thus constituted, speaking through him,—was not only to wield 
directly all executive power, but was really (though nominally 
through the King) to appoint, not only all civil, but all military 
and naval officers, and also all the great dignitaries of the State 
church. The same authority took the lead in legislation, gave 
pensions, conferred orders and titles, and made removals. 

The party was thus made supreme through the whole domain 
alike of legislation, of royal favor, and of executive administra- 
tion. When ‘‘ the government ”—the party—lost its majority in 
Parliament a new government was to come in. Thus was party 
government, close akin to party despotism, established. That sys- 
tem is now failing in Great Britain. A long time ago most of the 
higher officials not of the government itself began to be treated 
as removable only for cause. Civil service examinations next 
suppressed mere partisan appointments and removals in all but a 
few score of places. The system has otherwise been taken out of 
partisan favoritism. Our Constitution allows no such partisan 
system. It provides for the veto; that is, for different policies 
and politics on the part of the legislative and the executive depart- 
ments. It contemplates that the majorities in one or both houses 
of Congress will not be of the same party as the President. and 
such has very generally been, and is now, the fact. No administra- 
tion is to go out because without a majority in Congress. Each 
branch is to be independent largely of the other. Party govern- 
ment in the English sense, or in any true sense, is, therefore, made 
impossible. The whole matter of religion, and many other great 
subjects which were controlled by the party majority in Great 
Britain, and gave interest and dignity to party politics and admin- 
istration, are fixed by our Constitution, or, in other words, excluded 
wholly from the sphere of party government. 

Our Constitution, therefore, allows far less power to parties, 
and hence assures far more liberty and independence to the citizen 
than the British system. It denies the utility of a universal 
party control. It makes it possible for the government to go on, 
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and requires it to go on, even if there be no party whatever. Un- 
til Jackson’s time, the government was administered according to 
its true spirit, and not at all on the British theory of despotic party 
management. Jackson and his imitators did what they could to 
substitute the old British party despotism, which responds 
directly to the politician’s love of power and the partisan’s greed 
for patronage. For a time they were very successful. But 
patriotism challenged the imported system. When, some years ago, 
efforts were made to suppress some of the abuses of this natural- 
ized British system in the same way that they had been suppressed 
in the parent country—that is, by tests of merit through examina- 
tions—the partisan friends, of the British system were the loudest 
in denunciation of what they called a British reform. They only 
wanted a British abuse, or forgot the origin of the spoils system so 
dear tothem. A British remedy was unendurable. Is there not 
good reason to believe that the movement, which has already 
suppressed some of the evils of this imported British system, will 
go on with increasing force until our parties and our administra- 
tion get into harmony with the spirit and the principles of our 
Constitution ? Until that time it is certain that the issues the 
movement raises will be among the most vital and decisive in our 
politics, however much party managers may seek to suppress 
them. 
DorMAN B, Eaton, 
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THERE is a group of people who seem anxious to belittle me as 
alawyer. Speaking of my employment in the De Golyer pave- 
ment matter, for instance, they say : ‘‘ Garfield was not employed 
as a lawyer ; because he is not a lawyer.” Now the reason of this 
is, probably, that all professional men are exceedingly jealous of 
any one who comes up to their profession through any but the 
regular channels. The regular channel to the law is to study in 
a lawyer’s office, sweep out the office for a year or two, be a clerk 
for a year or two more, then to pettifog in a justice’s court, and 
slowly and gradually, after being subordinate to everybody, and 
the older heads have died off, to feel his way as a practicing 

\lawyer. If after fifteen or twenty years’ practice the man gets a 
case in the United States Supreme Court, and is admitted there, 
he considers it a red-letter day in his history. 

I did not follow that route. I made my study of the law as 
complete as any oné I know of, but I did it in my own room at 
Hiram, though, to comply with the statute, 1 entered my name 
formally with Mr. Riddle, at Cleveland. In 1861 I asked a com- 
mittee of the Ohio Supreme Court to examine me, and I was then 
admitted to the bar of the State. When the war struck us I was 
about forming a law partnership, intending to go regularly into the 
practice ; but [ had then never tried or argued a case, and never 
had any legal experience whatever. The war came, Congress 
came, and when, in 1866, I had been about two years in Congress, 
it so happened that, in company with Henry Winter Davis, whom 
I very much admired, I resisted some attempt to extend the power 
of military commissions—to give them power to try civilians who 
had interfered with the prosecution of the war—such fellows as 
Vallandigham. 

I resisted the passage of such a law as being un-American, and 
contrary to the old English spirit of liberty. Then some of the 
Indiana Democrats, or, rather, Judge Black, as their attorney, 

* Autobiographical notes furnished by the late President Garfield to Edmund 
Kirke, as materials for a life. 
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came to me, saying that some men had been tried in Indiana for 
conspiracy against the Government—conspiring to prevent enlist- 
ments and encourage desertions. They had been tried in 1864, 
while the war was pending, but by a court martial sitting in Indi- 
ana, where there was no war, and, being found guilty, had been sen- 
tenced to death. Mr. Lincoln had commuted their sentence to im- 
prisonment for life, and they were then in the Indiana state pris- 
on. A writ of habeas corpus had been taken out to test the le- 
gality and constitutionality of their trial, and the judges in the 
Circuit Court had disagreed, and certified their disagreement up 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Judge Black said to me that he had seen a report of my re- 
marks in Congress, and he asked if I would say the same thing in 
an argument before the Supreme Court of the United States. 
“Well,” I said, ‘‘that depends altogether upon your case.” 
Then he sent me the record of the case, and after reading it over, 
I said to him, ‘I believe in that doctrine.” He answered, 
«Young man, you know it isa perilous thing for a young Re- 
publican in Congress to say what you are saying, and I don’t 
want you to injure yourself.” ‘‘ That doesn’t matter,” I replied, 
‘*T believe in English liberty and English law. But, Mr. Black, 
I am not a practitioner in the Supreme Court, and I never tried a 
case anywhere.” ‘‘ How long ago were you admitted ?” he asked. 
** About six years,” I answered. ‘* That will do,” was his reply. 

Then Judge Black took me over to the Supreme Court, and I 
was immediately admitted and entered upon this case. The 
Government side was represented by the Attorney-General, by 
General Butler, and two others whose names I don’t now remem- 
ber. General Butler had been called in because of his military 
knowledge, and altogether it was a very strong array of counsel. 
On our side was David Dudley Field, of New York ; Judge Black, 
of Pennsylvania ; Judge McDonald, of Indiana, and myself, four 
on a side. We went in with unlimited time. Isat down and 
worked two days and two nights, with only four or five hours’ 
sleep, and wrought out the points of my argument. 

The day before the trial was to come off in court all the coun- 
sel met for consultation in Washington, to determine upon the 
course of the case, and when we got together Judge Black said, 
‘* Well, we will hear from the youngest member in this case first. 
The scene was very much 
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like that when I went before Buell, and submitted to him the plan 
of my Eastern Kentucky campaign. These men were the very 
foremost lawyers in the land, and I had to show them my hand 
without knowing the views of any one of them upon the manage- 
ment of the case. I took my points, and stated succinctly the line 
of my argument, and when | got through, and sat down, they all 
said, with one accord, ‘‘ Don’t change a line or a word of it.” 

The next day I went in and spoke two hours before the Su- 
preme Court. McDonald opened the case, I followed, Judge Black 
followed me, and David Dudley Field wound up the case, and it 
was unanimously decided in our favor. The arguments were re- 
ported in full. The men we represented were paupers and prison- 
ers. I paid for printing my own brief and my own argument, and 
I never saw the men, never had any relation with them, and 
have never received a dollar for my services. But this gave me, 
immediately, a standing in the U. S. Supreme Court, and brought 
me cases, and ever since I have had from two to seven cases a year 
in that court. 

In another case before the Supreme Court, I was junior of 
Judge B. R. Curtis, of Boston. It was the last case he ever 
argued. The question involved was, What effect the war had on 
a life insurance policy—-whether it vitiated the insurance of a man 
who lived in the South—a belligerent. We took the ground that 
it did. The question had never been tested in the Supreme Court. 
One of the judges happened to be sick, and the other eight were 
divided, four and four, so there was no decision. But a year later 





after Judge Curtis’s death—another case came up, involving 
the same question, and I was chosen by the same insurance com- 
pany to manage it. I won it, the Court deciding that war renders 
void a policy of life insurance. 

I have had a few cases outside of the Supreme Court. One 
was a railroad case in Mobile, Alabama, which I argued a year or 
two ago, and another was the great Alexander Campbell will case, 
in which I was again associated with Judge Black. We were for 
the defense, and, as Black had to leave, I had to argue it alone. 
Campbell, you know, was the founder of the Campbellites, or 
Disciples of Christ. His will was contested by certain people who 
had married into his family. He left about a quarter of a million 
dollars, and the contest was made on the ground that he was 
senile—had lost his memory. It was a ten days’ trial, and we 
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sustained the will. It was to me a labor of love, but all of the 
counsel were paid good fees. These several cases are enough to 
show the general drift of my career as a lawyer. 


ADDRESSES ON VARIOUS OCCASIONS. 


I have delivered some addresses outside of Congressional 
topics, to which I would call your attention. The first is an ora- 
tion on ** College Education,” delivered at Hiram. Then there is 
an oration delivered at Arlington, on the occasion of decorating 
the soldiers’ graves ; and one also on the life and character of 
Gen. George H. Thomas ; but the one which comes nearer to my 
own life than any I ever made is one on the life and character of 
Miss Booth. When I struck Hiram I found her there—a woman 
nine years older than I, and who, I do not hesitate to say, was in 
some respects greater even than Margaret Fuller. In fact, I am 
disposed to think her the greatest American woman I have ever 
known. She was avery plain-looking person, with no external 
attractions, but with prodigious intellectual power. I studied 
with her for two years. She was a teacher at Hiram, and at the 
same time was fitting herself for college. When I went away to 
Williams she went to Oberlin, where she graduated in the full col- 
lege course. Being so much older than I, she took at once one of 
those grand womanly interests in me, and she did more towards 
the molding of my intellectual life than any other person, unless 
it be President Hopkins. I would say that she and President 
Hopkins were the two great minds, outside of books, that helped 
to shape my life. You will find in my analysis of her character 
the story of her studies ; and, as I shared them, what is said of her 
is true of me. Though I do not say it there, I will say to you 
that the history of my intellectual growth is more fully told in 
my account of her life than in anything else. 

Then I made a speech at Hudson College, on the Future of 
the Republic, and one before the Business College in Washington 
on the ‘* Elements of Success.” The last was widely circulated. 
I have also made three or four Congressional speeches not on the 
usual Congressional topics. One was on Massachusetts present- 
ing to Congress the statues of John Winthrop and General 
Adams. Another was on the relation of the National Govern- 
ment to science ; another, on the presentation of the Carpenter 
tinting, which is a sort of sketch of my idea of Lincoln’s char- 
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acter. Still another was on the death and services of Professor 
Joseph Henry. ‘That is one, I think, in which you will find con- 
siderable meat, for I knew him very intimately. I had made a 
speech three years before on Morse, which is pretty fully quoted 
there. 

In the Hudson College speech there is a discussion of the rail- 
way problem. A part of it somewhat alarmed the railroad peo- 
ple, and yet I was just to them. I tried to hold a position in 
equipoise between the people and their interests and the great 
railroad corporations, and justice to them. The two, I think, 
should be harnessed so as to work harmoniously together. 

Among the various speeches I have made was one in January, 
1879, on the occasion of the death of Gustave Schleicher, of 
Texas, a very able and learned German member of the House, for 
whom I had the highest regard. He was a sound-money man. 
In that speech I start out by saying: ‘*‘ We are accustomed to 
call England our fatherland. It is a mistake. One of the great- 
est of modern historians, writing the history of the English people, 
has said that England is not the fatherland of the English-speak- 
ing people, but Germany.” I go into that and say: ‘* The real 
fatherland of the people of this country is Germany, and our friend 
who has fallen came to us direct from our fatherland, and not, 
like the rest of us, around by the way of England.” Then | 
give a little sketch of German character, and what Carlyle and 
Montesquieu said, that the British constitution came out of the 
woods of Germany. ‘That speech has made me a host of friends 
among the Germans. 

In 1878 I held two debates with George H. Pendleton, one at 
Lancaster, and one at Springfield, Ohio, on the issues of the cam- 
paign ; and in speaking of my Congressional career I ought to 
have added that on the Constitutional Amendment abolishing 
slavery, I made a speech in the House in reply to that gentleman. 
On the 13th of January, 1865, Pendleton made a curious and very 
astute speech, in which he said that we had no right to amend the 
Constitution so as to abolish slavery—that such a thing could not 
be done except by the consent of every one of the individual 
States, it being—like the reserved right that no State without its 
own consent can be deprived of equal representation in the 
Senate—one of those rights which cannot be interfered with. The 
privilege of sending two members to the Senate, by each State, 
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irrespective of its size, is, you know, the only thing a Consti- 
tutional Amendment cannot change without consent of each and 
all the States. Pendleton put slavery upon the same basis, and he 
sustained his point by a very adroitly put argument. He under- 
took to show that in the nature and essence of the case slavery 
was such a thing, and that if you should carry every State except 
one to an amendment, in that one it would be untouched. My 
argument was to meet that, and I think it did that effectually. 

I call to mind also a speech I made on the ‘‘ Army and the 
Public Peace,” wherein I show the necessity of keeping the army 
sufficiently strong to come to the aid of any one of the States in 
putting down speedily such riots as we had in Pittsburgh and 
New York City. With the large anarchical element which exists 
among the immigrants who come to us from Europe, and congre- 
gate in the large cities, there is always danger of such outbreaks. 

There is another branch of this subject that is far too large to 
b>» taken up at all, except in a very summary way—my services on 
the stump. I have been in all the campaigns, save that of 1867, 
when I broke down in health, and made a trip to Europe. With 
the exception of that year, I have devoted as much time as any 
other man to the campaigns, and here at home have stood for 
honest money in all its phases against the waves of inflation and 
greenbackism. In the fall of my return from Europe the Repub- 
licans of this State had a miserable platform in favor of paying 
the bonded debt in greenbacks, and had fought on that issue. I 
had nosooner got back than my friends said to me, ‘‘ For the 
Lord’s sake, don’t say anything on this subject, because the die 
is cast—the State is swept into the current.” 

I was on the point of leaving for Washington, and before I 
should return my successor would be nominated ; therefore it was 
that my friends told me to be careful of my utterances, for the 
feeling was very strong, and I might miss of the nomination. 
Well, they gave me a sort of welcome at a place in the district, 
and at the meeting I rose and gave them a speech for the honest 
payment of the public debt, according to the letter of the con- 
tract, right in the teeth of their platform, and I said to them : 
‘* Much as I value your opinion, I denounce this theory which has 
worked into the party in this State as dishonest, unwise, and 
unpatriotic ; and if I were offered a nomination and election from 
this district, for my natural life, on that platform, I should spurn 
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it. If you should ever raise the question of re-nominating me, let 
it be understood that you can have my services only on the ground 
of the honest payment of the national debt, according to the letter 
and spirit of the contract.” 

Thus I took the bull by the horns, and then I went to Wash- 
ington. I was re-nominated by acclamation. In this manner I 
have had to face things at home all the time, risking my political 
life at every step. But I have never let down at all, pottered with 
noone. In all parts of the country I have debated this question, 
and always in the same tone, never yielding one inch to expedi- 
ency, but standing up everywhere and always for the honest pay- 
ment of the public debt. 

In addition to this outside work, I have written several 
articles for the magazines—several for the Aflantic, and 
quite a number for the NortH AMERICAN Review. One 
in the NortH AMERICAN on ‘‘ Appropriations,” and a couple 
on “Army Organization,” you had better read. The last 
were written when the Democrats were trying to tear up the 
army. They are probably a little too one-sided to have much of 
them quoted ; but the fact of their being written, their scope and 
character, and the amount of study that is in them, is, perhaps, 
worthy of mention. Then I wrote in the NortH AMERICAN in 
what is called ‘‘a symposium” on the question, ‘‘Ought Negro 
Suffrage to be Abolished?’ Blaine headed it, and Hendricks, 
Alex. H. Stephens, Wendell Phillips and I were called in. My 
part was only a few pages; but you may think I there put the 
whole thing into a nutshell. 

I have spoken of my trip to Europe in 1867. It was full of 
delight to me, though I was away only seventeen weeks. We 
struck at Liverpool, and then went down to London, stopping at 
Chester; were in London about six days, and listened to the great 
reform debate which let 700,000 Englishmen into the suffrage. 
Then we went up to Scotland and made the tour of the lakes; 
crossed the North Sea and landed at Rotterdam ; went to Brus- 
sels, and up the Rhine to Switzerland ; across the Alps into Italy, 
to Milan, Venice, and Rome; spent a week in Rome among the 
monuments and ruins: back across to Paris ; spent a week there ; 
then to London and Liverpool, and across to Kingston; then a 
trip through Ireland and home. That was our line of travel. It 
gave me restored health and the culture of it. 
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[ am asked to write something about the question of Francis 
Bacon’s authorship of the Shakespeare plays, and especially 
touching the cipher which I have discovered in the plays of 1st 
and 2d ** Henry 1V.” 

The argument as to the authorship of the plays is a vast one. 
In a magazine article one cannot do more than touch upon its 
shores. It already embraces a literature of its own, as one can 
see by consulting ‘* The Bibliography of the Bacon-Shakespeare 
Controversy,” by W. H. Wyman,* which contains the titles of 
255 different books, pamphlets, essays, etc. 

It is argued that William Shakespeare, of Stratford on Avon, 
could not have written the plays, for the following, among many 
other, good reasons : 

I. The plays, it is conceded, reveal great learning. Part of 
‘*Henry V.” is written in French. The plots of some of the plays 
were derived from untranslated Italian novels, indicating that the 
author understood that language. There are proverbs quoted from 
the Spanish. The writer was evidently a master of Greek and 
Latin. He seemed to know everything. 

Francis Bacon was the most learned man of his age; but the 
Stratford boy could have had no education but that which the 
rude village school could afford him; and there is no evidence 
that he ever attended even that. In the country schools of that 
day the English language was not taught. We have a pretty fair 
representation of the mode of teaching in the scene in “ The 
Merry Wives ” (Act I[V., scene 1), where the Welsh school-master, 
Evans, puts the boy William through his “hig, hag, hog.” And 
yet ‘* the first heir of his (Shakespeare’s) invention,” was, we are 
told, the ‘* Venus and Adonis,” which the critics suppose he 
brought with him from Stratford when he first came to London ; 


*Published by Samuel C. Cox & Co., Cincinnati, O., 119 pp. 
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and which is written in the most polished and courtly language of 
the day; without a trace of the provincialisms of his native 
Warwickshire. 

II. The traditions which have come down to us concerning 
Shakespeare do not, any of them, point to the habits of a scholar 
ora gentleman. The first glimpse we have of the family was 
when John Shakspere, his father, was fined twelve pence, in 1552, 
for maintaining ‘‘a conspicuous sferqguinarium before his house 
in Henley street ; and under these unsavory circumstances does 
the history of the poet’s father commence in the records of Eng- 
land.” * The first tradition we have concerning Shakespeare him- 
self is that of an ale-drinking contest with the ‘*‘ Bidford topers,” 
while yet a young man, in which he became so beastly-drunk that 
he could not reach home, but slept all night by the road-side. We 
are told that he was a deer-stealer, and given to all ‘‘ manner of 
unluckiness ;” and that ‘* Sir Thomas Lucy had him oft impris- 
oned and whipped.” He married a woman some years older than 
himself, under unusual circumstances, and their first child was 
born six months after the marriage. The last tradition we have 
of him is that his death was the result of a drinking-bout with 
Drayton and Ben Jonson. Neither his father nor mother could 
read or write, and Halliwell Phillips doubts if there was a book 
in the house of his parents. There is no reference to any book or 
papers in Shakspere’s will. His daughter Judith signed her 
name with across. Imagine the daughter of Herbert Spencer or 
William E. Gladstone (and the author of the plays was a greater, 
wiser, and more learned man than either of them) unable to read 
or write! It is inconceivable. 

The plays show that the writer was a lawyer; they abound 
in the technical phraseology of the law. Kings, queens, clowns, 
soldiers, the very women, talk in the language of the courts. 
When a young gentleman proposes to kiss a young lady, she replies: 

‘** My lips are no common, though several they be.” 
(** Love’s Labor Lost,” IT., 1.) 

Francis Bacon was a great and accomplished lawyer; but 
there is no evidence that the drunken poacher of Stratford was 
ever in a lawyer’s office for an hour in his life. 

III. Not a scrap of manuscript of William Shakspere has come 


* Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare, J. O. Halliwell Phillips, p. 18. 
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dlown to us—not a letter, memorandum, fragment of a journal, 
remnant of an unfinished play, or anything else has reached us. 
While the two houses on Henley street remained in the posses- 
sion of his granddaughter, Lady Barnard, until 1670, and in 
the hands of the descendants of his sister, Joan Hart, ‘‘ down to 
the beginning of the present century,” not one of his family was 
able to give to the famishing curiosity of the world a single scrap 
of paper, or book, or anything else, that ever belonged to the 
alleged poet. They did not seem to have ever possessed a copy of 
any one of the seventy-two editions of the plays or poems pub- 
lished in quarto during the lifetime of the supposed author. 

We are asked to believe that the mightiest mind with which 
God ever blessed the race dwelt for fifty-two years on this planet, 
in the midst of the busy, bustling age of Elizabeth and James, 
surrounded by wits, poets, philosophers, pamphleteers, printers, 
and publishers, and in contact with events which affected the 
whole world and all history ; and yet touched these men and 
events at no point, and left not the slightest impress on his age 
as an individual. It is as if a gigantic spirit had descended from 
another sphere, strode unheeded through the busy marts of men, 
dropped behind him carelessly vast and incalculable works, and 
then, striding on, disappeared suddenly and utterly in thin air. 

IV. The writer of the plays esteemed them at their real worth. 
He says in one of the sonnets : 


** Your monument shall be my gentle verse, 
Which eyes not yet created shall o’er-read ; 
And tongues to be your being shal! rehearse 
When all the breathers of this world are dead. 
You still shall live, (such virtue hath my pen), 
Where breath most breathes, even in the mouths of men.” 


And yet we are asked to believe that the author of these 
works, whose immortality he so clearly foresaw, whose value he 
so fully appreciated, never published one of them ; never referred 
to them in his will; never provided for their publication; and 
although living at the rate of $12,000 a year, as tradition tells us, 
left eighteen out of thirty-six plays unpublished at his death, to 
take their chances of oblivion. They were not published until 
seven years after his death, in the Great Folio of 1623; and then 
not at the cost of his wealthy heirs, who had boasted on his monu- 
ment of his literary genius, but as the folio itself tells us, ‘‘at the 
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charges of W. Jaggard, Ed. Blount, I. Smithweeke, and W. Asp- 
ley.” The man of Stratford was very particular to sue Philip 
Rogers for £1 19s. 10d., for ‘‘malt sold ” (for “the poet” 
seems to have been running some sort of a brewery), but he died 
and left ‘* Macbeth,” ‘‘ Julius Cesar,” ‘* Anthony and Cleopatra,” 
‘‘Coriolanus,” ‘‘ Henry VIII.,” ‘‘The Tempest,” ‘“‘The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,” ‘‘ Measure for Measure,” the ‘‘ Comedy of 
Errors,” the ‘‘ Winter’s Tale,” and eight others of the great plays 
unpublished, at the risk of having his intellectual daughter 
Judith tear the manuscripts up and use them for curl-papers. It 
is horrible to ask intelligent people to believe any such story. 

V. Shakspere himself never claimed the plays. He did not 
put his name on the title-leaf of any of them; for the name on the 
title-leaf is in every case, ‘‘ William Shakespeare,” very often 
printed with a hyphen, thus, ‘‘ Shake-speare,” while the three 
signatures to his will and the two others to legal instruments, 
these being the only autographs we have of him, are in each case 
spelled Shakspere, which must have been pronounced Shack- 
spere. And this seems to have been the accepted pronuncia- 
tion in Stratford. In the records of the Town Council the name 
of Shakspere’s father occurs 196 times, and in not one instance 
is it spelled Shakespeare. It is given as Schacksper, Shackesper, 
Shaksper, Shaxpeare, and Shaxper. In “the poet’s” marriage 
bond it is ‘‘ Shagspere.” The name on the title-leaf, and the 
eagle holding a spear in its claw, in the bogus coat of arms, were 
all part of the myth, devised by some keener mind behind the 
scenes. I believe it is now conceded that his wife’s name was 
not Hathaway, but Whatley, and that she never lived in the 
Hathaway cottage, which thousands of sentimental tourists have 
visited with bedewed eyes. It is not certain that he was even 
born in that Mecca of our race, the Henl-y street cottage ; and 
some have gone so far so to argue that a critical analysis of his 
signature proves that he could not read or write, but transcribed 
his name from copies, and used a different copy at different times. 
It is argued, with considerable show of probability, that the 
original name was Jacques-Pierre or John-Peter. Halliwell 
Phillips concedes that his claim to gentle blood was a fraud, and 
that the allegation that his ‘‘ antecessors” had rendered valuable 
services to Henry VII., and that the King had rewarded them with 


a grant of lands in Warwickshire is all false. What kind of man 
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must he have been, who would thus attempt to enter the ranks of 
the gentry with a lie ? 

On the other hand, the character and career of Francis Bacon 
fit, in every particular of chronology, incident, opinion, studies, 
attainments, occupations, purposes, modes of thought, and modes 
of expression into the characteristics of the plays. 

Let me give three instances, out of a multitude, of perfect 
parallelism of idea and language : 

The first is taken from the ‘‘ Authorship of Shakespeare,” 
written by Hon. Nathaniel Holmes.* 

Bacon says : 

‘* In the third place, I set down character and reputation, the rather because 
they bave certain tides and season, which, if they be not taken in due time, 


are difficult to be recovered, it being extremely hard to restore a falling reputa- 
tion.”"—De Augmentis. 


Shakespeare has : 


** There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their hfe 
Is bound in shallows, and in miseries.” 
** Julius Cesar,” IV., 3. 


Mrs. Henry Pott, of London, in her great work, ‘‘ The Pro- 
mus,”+ calls attention to the following striking parallelism : 
In the ** Two Gentlemen of Verona” (Act IV., scene 2), we 
have : 
Thu. How, now, Sir Proteus, are you crept before us ? 
Pro. Ay, gentle Thurio ; for you know that love 
Will creep in service where it cannot go.” 


While Bacon, in a letter to James L., written in 1610, which 
accompanied the sending of a portion of the ‘‘ History of Great 
Britain,” says : 


‘* This (History), being but a leaf or two, I pray your pardon if I send it for 
your recreation, considering that love must creep where it cannot go.” 


Now, as the ‘‘ Two Gentlemen of Verona” was yublishec 
N t] I'wo Gentlemen of \ na” was not published 


* The authorship of ‘‘ Shakespeare.” By Nathaniel Holmes. Hurd & Hough- 
ton : New York, p. 309. 

+ The Promus of Francis Bacon. By Mrs. Henry Pott. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.: Boston, 1883, p. 24. 
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until 1623, Bacon could not, in 1610, have borrowed from Shakes- 
peare ; and, as the letter to the king was never published prior to 
Shakespeare’s death (1616), Shakespeare could not have borrowed 
from Bacon. 
Permit me to give a third parallelism which I have observed. 
Bacon says : 


‘Some noises help sleep . . . as soft singing. The cause is for that they 
move in the spirits a gentle attention.”—Nat. History, § 745. 


While in Shakespeare we have the following : 


‘* T am never merry when I hear sweet music, 
The reason is your spirits are attentive.” 
(** Merchant of Venice,” V., 1.) 
Here we have the same conception in identical language. In 
each case the philosopher not only observes the same fact, but 
gives the same reason for the thing he observes. 

If space permitted, I could fill pages with equally striking par- 
allelisms. But let those who desire to study this most interesting 
subject turn to Mrs. Pott’s book or Judge Holmes’s work, or read 
that splendid specimen of vituperative eloquence, wherein W. 
O’Connor* pours forth a mingled stream of honey and vitriol, in 
reply to Richard Grant White’s criticism of Mrs. Pott’s ‘* Promus.” 

The commendatory verses of Ben Jonson, prefixed to the folio 
of 1623, are often referred to as conclusive proof that Ben, at 
least, believed Shakspere to have been the author of the Shake- 
speare writings. But Ben was often in the employment of Bacon ; 
he was one of his “‘ good pens ;” he helped him to translate his 
philosophical works into Latin ; he was doubtless in the secret. 
The commendatory verses were part of the myth. They are full 
of double meanings, and it is a startling fact that Jonson applied 
the precise language to Bacon which he had used in these verses 
in reference to Shakespeare. Addressing the shade of the departed 
poet, Ben says: 

‘*Or, when thy socks are on, 
Leave thee alone for the vomparison 


Of all that insolent Greece or haughty Rome 
Sent forth, or since did from their ashes come.” 


Jonson left behind him, at his death, in 1637, certain memo- 


*‘* Hamlet’s NoteBook.” By William D. O'Connor. Boston: Houghton. 
Mifflin & Co., 1886. 78 pp. 
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randa, called his ‘* Discoveries,” and in these he speaks of Bacon 
as follows: 


** But his learned and able, but unfortunate, successor, is he who hath filled up 
all numbers, and performed that in one tongue which may be compared or pre- 
ferred either to insolent Greece or haughty Rome.” 


‘* Filled up all numbers,” means had written poetical compo- 
sitions in all measures. What were they ? In Bacon’s acknow]l- 
edged works we find no metrical compositions, except the trans- 
lation of a few psalms, made in his old age, and on a bed of sick- 
ness. But, says Ben Jonson, he, Bacon, had written a diversity 
of poetical works that could be compared with ‘‘ insolent Greece 
or haughty Rome.” What were they? Were they those very 
plays which Ben had already told us could be compared with all 
that ‘‘ insolent Greece or haughty Rome ” had ever sent forth ? 

The temptation is great, but space will not permit me to go 
farther into this boundless argument. 

Bacon’s dearest friend, Sir Tobie Matthew, was undoubtedly in 
his secret. Sir Tobie writes Bacon a letter in acknowledgment 
of the gift of ‘‘a great and noble token,” presumed to be the 
Shakespeare folio of 1623, and he adds this postscript : 


“The most prodigious wit that ever I knew, of my nation and of this side of 
the sea, is of your lordship’s name, though he be known by another.” 


Bacon, in the sixth book of the ‘“‘ De Augmentis,” says : 


* As for writing, it is performed either by the common alphabet, which is used 
by everybody, or by a secret and private one, agreed upon by particular persons, 
which they call ciphers.” 

That is to say, a cipher is a secret alphabet. And we find 
Bacon corresponding with Sir Tobie, and referring to ‘‘ works of 
his recreation,” and to ‘‘ works of the alphabet.” And then, about 
the time the Shakespeare folio of 1623, in which, be it remem- 
bered, half the plays appear for the first time, is about to be pub- 
lished, we find Bacon writing to Sir Tobie that it is time to “‘ put 
the alphabet in a frame.” Whatwasthe frame ? The folio :—for 
I shall show that the cipher depends on the paging of the folio, 
and the paging is as a frame to the text. 

But it will occur to many that the proposition that a set of 
great, recognized writings could be made the vehicle for an inter- 
nal cipher-narrative is preposterous. It will be asked :—Whry, if 
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Bacon had anything to tell the world, did he not tell it ? Why 
did he go to work 


** By indirection to find direction out ?” 


Why did he set forth in this laborious and hidden fashion what 
he could just as easily have published broadcast to the world, and 
sold, for sixpence a copy, from the stall of ‘‘ The White Grey- 
hound in Paul’s Church Yard ?” 

But these plays were written in the sixteenth century, not in 
the nineteenth; in the reign of Elizabeth, not of Victoria and 
Grover. They were written in an age when free thought and 
free speech led to the scaffold and the stake; when the direful 
odors of the flesh of burning human beings filled the air and their 
shrieks deafened the ears of men; when the philosopher Bruno 
was perishing in the streets of Rome, and the unbeliever Jett was 
dying in the flames of Smithfield. The age of ciphers ended 
when the age of liberty came. Despotism always begets secretive- 
ness. ‘Tospeak is todie. And not all of the dark cloud which 
then enveloped Europe is dissipated—some shreds of fog still skirt 
the horizon. We no longer burn men for their opinions, but it is 
still uncomfortable, and sometimes dangerous, to run counter to the 
universal belief of the unreasoning multitude. When Delia Bacon 
announced her conviction, the result of great study and a lifetime 
of earnest thought, that Francis Bacon wrote the Shakespeare 
plays, all society rose up in insurrection against her, and she was 
hounded and persecuted, ridiculed and misrepresented, until the 
brain of the poor woman—the best brain it was in America—gave 
way under the inhuman pressure. And then her tormentors 
pointed to her insanity, and have ever since continued to point to 
it, as conclusive proof of the folly of her theory. As if there 
were not thousands of women in the insane asylums who believed 
that Shakespeare wrote the plays himself! As if insanity proved 
anything but physical degeneration. 

It is but a year or two since Richard Grant White soberly pro- 
posed that if any man believed that Francis Bacon wrote the 
Shakespeare plays, the proper place for him was the lunatic 
asylum ; and Richard would have sent him there, if the law had 
permitted him, rather than see the copyright of his books or his 
stereotype plates rendered valueless. He poured forth an utter 
flood of Billingsgate over the devoted head of one of the most 
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learned women of England for having written a book, ‘‘ The 
Promus,” which is an honor to the English name, and which 
sought to prove the thesis of Bacon’s authorship of the plays. 

If such things are possible to-day, how could Francis Bacon 
have dared to publish the inner history of the court of Elizabeth 
and James, or his inmost opinions of men and things, in his own 
time ? His head would have rolled from the block. If dead, his 
body would have been dragged from the grave, as was that of 
Cromwell, and distributed to decorate the gates of London. 

Imagine a mighty spirit, such as was he who wrote these 
plays. A mighty spirit! Aye: for what other name is fitted 
to stand beside that which we call Shakespeare? Homer, 
Sophocles, Euripides, Dante, Moliére, Goethe,—giants of time 
they were, but they shrink into mediocrity in this august pres- 
ence. All of dramatic power the most wonderful, of poetry the 
most resplendent, of art the most subtle, of philosophy the most 
profound, of learning the most universal, of genius the most sub- 
lime,—this is Shakespeare. Increasing civilization has simply 
enlarged our capacity to comprehend these wonderful writings ; 
they dominate the race ; they are taking possession of the brain 
and blood of the whole world. 

Imagine such a mighty genius as this, but poor and powerless, 
living in little, dirty London ; in petty England, with its three 
million people, dominated by Elizabeth. 

‘* A woman, though the phrase may seem uncivil, 
As able and as cruel as the devil.” 

Imagine how full such a brain and heart must have been:— 

wrath, revenge, sorrow, shame, pity, wisdom—and speechless ! 
“ The grief that will not speak 
Whispers the o’er-fraught heart and bids it break.” 

He has much to tell posterity which his own age will not hear. 
How shall he tell it ? 

He lives in an age ofciphers. He has written about them ; 
he has invented them. He has helped Essex to carry on the 
diplomatic correspondence of Europe in ciphers. He is, by 
nature, secretive ; you see it in the very look of his pictures ; 
watchful and suspicious, as if he lived under the constant shadow 
of a possible exposure. 

But his genius penetrates the future. 





He labors to improve 
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the world. He sees in his mind’s eye this august American 
Republic. Speaking in “‘ Henry VIII.,” of James I., he says : 


‘* Wherever the bright sun of Heaven shall shine, 
His honor, and_the greatness of his name 
Shall be, and make new nations.” 


He is interested personally in schemes of colonization of our 
Atlantic seaboard. This is his New ATLANTIS. And it is 
remarkable how many of his schemes for the good of mankind 
have already been unwittingly carried out in this fair and blessed 
land. 

He sees that there is a great future for mankind, when relig- 
ious wars have ceased, and experimental philosophy has opened 
the way to new inventions, and man’s increased power over 
nature has multiplied the delights and capacities of life. 

His writings will not perish. He knew their value. He was 
the only man in the world at that time who did. Hear him : 


** Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme.” 
Sonnet LV. 
And again : 


“ 


Nor shall death brag thou wanderest in his shade, 
When in eternal lines to time thou goest ; 
So long as men can breathe, or eyes can see, 
So long lives this, and this gives life to thee.” 
Sonnet XVIII. 


He will embody his story, with which his heart is full, in those 
great dramatic works which have so delighted the multitude by 
‘their facetious grace in writing ;” and which “ have had their 
triall alreadie, and stood out all Appeales.” 

He will give the world not only the greatest dramatic and 
poetical compositions it has ever possessed, but he will make 
them a cipher work of incomprehensible industry and ingenuity, 
weaving together, as in a majestic loom, fact, fiction, history, 
comedy, poetry, biography, and making thereof a tapestry fit to 
adorn the palaces of the gods. 

But it will be asked, how could he be sure his secret ever 
would be found out ? 

He knew a critical age could not fail to draw the contrast, as 
it has done, between Shackspere’s life and Shake-speare’s works. 

VOL. CXLIV.—NO. 367. 38 
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He knew that sooner or later the stupidest lout would exclaim with 
Caliban: 
** And [ll be wise hereafter, 
And seek for grace : what a thrice double ass 
Was I, to take this drunkard for a god, 
And worship this dull fool ?” 


(‘* Tempest,” V., 4.) 

And he put into the ‘Merry Wives,” on page 53 of the 
Comedies, in the Folio of 1623, the word ‘‘ Bacon” with a capital 
B; and on the same column he placed the word ‘‘ WILLIAM,” 
repeated a dozen times; and on the next column “ PEERE ;” and 
two pages ahead ‘‘Suakes.” And in the same Folio, on page 53 
of the Histories (observe the recurrence of the number), he 
inserted again the word ‘‘ Bacon,” and on the next column the 
word ‘“‘NicHoLas” (his father’s name), twice repeated, and on 
the next page, 54 ‘‘ BAcON-FED,” again with a capital B; 
and then the odd word ‘‘ Bacons,” again with a capital B ; and 


” 


on the next page, 55, ‘‘ FRANCIS,” and on the next page, 56, 
‘‘FRANCIS ” repeated twenty times, just as ‘“* WILLIAM” was on 
page 53 of the Comedies. 

And be it observed that the word “‘ Bacon,” standing alone, and 
not hyphenated, and printed with a capital B, appears only twice 
in the nine hundred pages of the Folio, and each time it is on 
page 53—first on page 53 of the Comedies, then on page 53 of the 
Histories. 

And on page 52 of the Histories, facing the second ‘‘ Bacon,” 
and like an index-finger pointing directly at it, we find this sen- 


tence : 


** Peace, cousin, say no more, 
And now I will unclasp a secret book, 
And, to your quick conceiving discontents, 
I'll read you matter deep and dangerous ; 
As full of peril and adventurous spirit 
As to o’er walk a current roaring loud 
On the unsteadfast footing of a speare.” 
(I. Henry IV.,” L., 3.) 


Ignatius DONELLY. 
(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 











SOME LEGACIES OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


I. 

OvR civil war in its progress presented many interesting prob- 
lems, both military and political. Some of these (mainly the 
military) were solved by the actual experiences of the war, but 
a number of the most valuable of those having political aspects, 
have not, it appears to me, received the amount of attention which 
their intrinsic importance demands or the welfare of the country 
should exact. Such of them as were not solved by the immediate 
succession of events, as were most of the military questions, 
appear either to have passed without notice at the time or to have 
been forgotten or neglected since. 

It is sufficiently apparent that so great a convulsion, involving 
so many highly intelligent people, characterized by such tremen- 
dous occurrences, and leading to such momentous results, both 
foreign and domestic, lasting through four years of unrelenting 
war and many more years of internecine strife and bitterness, 
could not have invaded our history without displaying to our 
attention many most valuable and novel lessons, the careful study 
of which at the time could not fail to inure greatly to the benefit 
of our posterity and the stability of the government we transmit 
to them. 

It is my purpose in this brief paper to invite what attention I 
may to two or three of these questions which, so far, we seem to 
have little considered. 

It is hardly necessary to say that, although the real and 
immediate cause of our Civil War was the manifest purpose of the 
minority of our people to extend the area of slavery, the avowed 
principle on which the war was waged was the old and long-con- 
troverted doctrine of State sovereignty and State rights. The 
first of these questions has been completely, and the latter in a 
limited sense, settled by the result of the war, and it is no longer 
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profitable to discuss them in any relation they bear to the integrity 
of the government ; but so violent a solution of questions inter- 
woven with all our social and political institutions has occa- 
sioned so much and such widespread bitterness of feeling on the 
part of the losers, and such deep-rooted dislike of the theories 
they maintained on the part of those who were successful, that 
there was much danger that the natural reaction might carry us so 
far in the readjustment of political relations that we should inflict 
on the country political heresies as fatal to the perpetuity of our 
institutions as any of those which now lie buried in the graves of 
so many of the best and noblest of our countrymen. We have 
learned, and have overcome, the disadvantages of the doctrine of 
State rights. Would it not have been well, also, to follow this by 
some more study than we have given to its advantages ? 

It is a little curious, at first glance, to notice that that section 
of our countrymen who planted themselves upon the extremest 
doctrines of State sovereignty, and founded a government upon 
the principle that each of its States possessed complete control 
of its own affairs, even to the extent of separating itself from the 
general government without assigning a reason for doing so, had 
actually within two years almost annihilated these State govern- 
ments by assuming a control of many of them which never would 
have been thought of by the Government in Washington, nor tol- 
erated by the people of the North. 

The future historian of the war may, perhaps, find the best 
explanation of the breakdown of the South in the fact that the 
Southern people, in the early part of the struggle, had, by their 
own hands, almost destroyed what they professedly waged war to 
uphold. 

It is equally curious to note that, in the North, where theories 
of State sovereignty almost the precise opposite of those main- 
tained in the South were held by a large majority of the people, 
the State governments, from the very beginning of hostilities, 
steadily and rapidly increased in power and influence, until, long 
before the conclusion of the war, they occupied a position of com- 
manding importance in the conduct of national affairs, unknown 
to their history theretofore. So far from any attempt being made 
to impair their constitutional powers or restrict their rights of 
local self government, it was soon discovered that in war, as in 
peace, for raising great armies expeditiously and keeping them in 
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the field successfully, as for administering affairs in profound 
peace, they were equally admirable and equally efficient instru- 
mentalities. We can realize now, as probably many of us could 
not then, the important fact that the general government, by 
recognizing this truth promptly and acting upon it consistently, 
alone acquired the power to prosecute the war to a successful con- 
clusion. In every detail of the service, from the movements of 
armies in battle down to the supply of the smallest article for the 
comfort and contentment of the soldier, the hands of the State 
government were everywhere felt and their good influence every- 
where made manifest. They stood by us alike in sorrow and mis- 
fortune as in victory and in triumph. But for them our ranks 
would have been thinner and our spirits lower many times during 
those long years of bloody strife. 

In war, as in peace, our State governments are our sure reliance, 
and it would certainly show little wisdom in the people of this 
country, in this or any succeeding generation, to lend their aid 
to measures likely to jeopardize the true position and rightful 
functions of the State governments under the Constitution of the 
United States. 

We have dealt thoroughly with the attempt of some of the 
State governments to overthrow the rightful authority of the 
United States. Will it not be well for us now to be equally care- 
ful that the rightful authority of the State governments be not 
invaded in like manner? And in all deference and respect, I 
venture to suggest that the great source of apprehension in this 
direction does not seem to me to lie so much in any likely action 
of the legislative or executive departments of the general govern- 
ment as in the interpretations of constitutional and statute law by 
the courts of the United States, and through decisions, their 
gradual and almost unobserved usurpation of the powers of the 
State courts. Surely the extent of the jurisdiction of the United 
States courts and the detail to which it has been carried, find no 
parallel in the history of those courts for the fifty years before 
the Civil War. It seems rather hard to comprehend how a State 
government can be said to control its own local affairs when a 
subordinate court of the United States, by its own process, can 
seize a railroad within the limits of the State and 
completely remove it and its employés from State control. 
And this, notwithstanding the fact that the railroad exists 
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only by permission of the State, and subject to such limitations 
and conditions as its charter specifies. Not only are the persons 
employed on the road, as well as the road itself, removed thus 
summarily from the control of its creator, the State, but it is 
operated by the court within the State limits by its own em- 
ployés whether the State consents or not. The State creates a 
corporation which is permitted to exist and do business on cer- 
tain specified conditions. The United States courts seize and 
operate it without consent of its master and absolutely in viola- 
tion of the conditions and limitations under which the State con- 
sented to allow it to live at all. Again, the roads thus possessed 
and operated by the United States courts, together with the 
armies of employés working on them, occupy a relation to the 
criminal law and the police administration of the State altogether 
different from that held by other people and property in the 
State. In case of riot among railroad employés or others, 
in any way affecting the safety or convenience of the 
railroad, the United States Marshal promptly calls for a 
force of the regular army and the War Department may and does 
so order without the request or consent of the State Legislature 
or the Governor, and so a portion of the State, of its citizens, and 
of their property are completely removed from the jurisdiction of 
the State, and an armed police force introduced to apply other 
rules and measures than those of the State, and directed by other 
authority, to keep the peace among its citizens. This procedure 
makes the idea of States rights and local self-government some- 
what hazy. No doubt plenty of decisions based on good law can 
be produced to justify this and like proceedings. It is in human 
nature that any organization of men possessed of power over their 
fellow men will seek by honorable means to increase and expand 
it, and the power to interpret the law creating it is an immense 
temptation to the judges, even if only to magnify the dignity and 
influence of the court itself. If there be really danger that the 
authority of the State governments may be too much restricted for 
the free and unobstructed exercise of their legitimate powers under 
the Constitution of the United States (the benefit of which was 
so deeply felt and admitted during the war), it might be respect- 
fully suggested to the United States courts to try, for a time, the 
opposite method of determining the extent and character of their 
jurisdiction ; that is, that they study the law for the purpose of 
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determining how little, rather than how much, they can absorb 
of the power and authority of the State courts, and the rightful 
authority of the State, without neglect of their own obligations. 

This reverse process of examining and interpreting the law 
would at once make clear how wide apart would be the results 
reached by the two methods, and both reached by equally sound 
decisions ; and thus, perhaps, enable the courts to arrive at a con- 
clusion equally removed from both extremes, and, perhaps, also, 
more conducive to the general welfare and content. 


Il. 


Another question equally important and perhaps more difficult 
to solve, was left to us by the war and by the events which fol- 
lowed. That question is, how we can absorb and assimilate into 
our social and political body the population both of foreign 
nationalities and of distinct races among ourselves ? The former 
have always, the latter only recently, been endowed with the 
rights of citizenship, but neither of them prepared, by knowledge 
and experience, to discharge such obligations intelligently. It is 
a well-known fact that all the peoples who have founded and con- 
solidated great empires, since history began, have possessed one 
peculiar faculty, the faculty of assimilating populations, of digest- 
ing, as it were, the peoples they acquired by conquest or treaty, 
and of turning into citizens like themselves the almost infinite 
variations of mankind which in any manner fell under their influ- 
ence. This peculiar power can be traced clearly in the history of 
all the great peoples from the beginning. Of the two peoples of 
the civilized world of to-day who possess it, we are one, and so 
long as it remains unimpaired and in full force we may look to a 
future of prosperity and progress. When it ceases to act, we may 
understand without fear of mistake that we have reached the zenith 
of our fortunes and must begin to contemplate our certain decline. 
Until lately we have detected no signs of weakness or decay. We 
have welcomed to our shores all strangers, from whatever country 
or in whatever numbers they chose to come, and we have con- 
ferred upon them, to such an extent, the rights and privileges we 
ourselves possess, that absolutely the result of popular elections in 
many of our Western States is determined often by the votes of 
foreign immigrants not citizens of the United States; that is, of 
foreigners who have only declared their intention to become 
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citizens, and actually thereby, by the laws of these States, do be- 
come voters after a residence not one-fifth so long as the United 
States requires for their naturalization as citizens of this country. 
So far we have been able to assimilate them, and to make, out of 
the native of every country in the civilized world, an American in 
idea and in feeling. 

All have adapted themselves (or did so before the war) to the 
conditions around them without much effort, and it is not too 
much tosay that many of our best and most valuable citizens 
have come to us, in times not remote, from countries alien to us in 
blood, in language, and in institutions. Such were the conditions 
prior to the Civil War. 

Unfortunately, however, since the war, and attracted by its suc- 
cessful issue, European immigrants have poured themselves upon 
us in far greater numbers, but of far less respectability and worth, 
than any of their predecessors. All varieties of the criminal, and 
the political and social agitator, and the lowest creatures of pov- 
erty and ignorance have been encouraged and helped by their own 
governments to precipitate themselves into our midst, reluctant 
as we have been to accept them. The agitators, whether Socialists, 
Anarchists, Nihilists, or whatever they call themselves, have 
promptly thrust themselves to the front: they infest every public 
meeting and enliven its proceedings by their presence and their 
oratory. It is quite manifest by the riotous and, at times, 
murderous transactions, which have found, so far, their extremest 
development at Chicago, that our old system of assimilation can- 
not be applied to such creatures as these. If we desire to ap- 
propriate and digest them, we must devise some newer and speedier 
method of doing so than the old methods that have sufficed in the 
past. The constantly increasing hordes of such people who are 
invading us every day, without an attempt on our part to resist, 
or even to discriminate among them, make it quite apparent that 
we have no time to lose if we would stay evils which threaten the 
overthrow, -or, at least, the demoralization of our social and 
political organization. 

There is no doubt, I think, that nine-tenths of our fellow- 
citizens of foreign birth who have been some time domiciled in 
this country view with even greater anxiety (because they better 
know the dangers than we do) this constantly increasing influx of 
political and social outlaws and of hopeless paupers, and would gladly 
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concur in any measures to restrain if not wholly to arrest it. 
The first sentiment we must get rid of (and it will be hard, remem- 
bering how we have flaunted it in the face of mankind so long) 
is that ‘‘ America is the asylum of the oppressed of all nations,” 
unless we couple it with what is much more a truism, ‘‘and also 
the refuge of the scoundrels and paupers of Europe.” Late 
events in various parts of the country make it apparent that we 
must call a halt in this unjustifiable and most impolitic invitation 
to utterly ignorant or destitute foreigners, to sit down, unwashed 
and unshorn, to our banquet of liberty and self-government, at 
which they immediately assume the foremost position and an- 
nounce and respond to every sentiment. 


III. 


More especially should we cease to overload our political stom- 
ach with this indigestible stuff until we have digested or in some 
way disposed of the great mass of ignorant people of a distinct 
race whom we already have in our midst, and whom the outcome 
of the war has left in such new and perplexing relations to us. As 
we ourselves brought these poor people or their ancestors to this 
country against their wish, and have placed them in such unfamil- 
iar and irritating connections with their old neighbors, we surely 
owe to them such effort to settle them among us as citizens, and 
to make more satisfactory their status among the people around 
them, as our own action toward them imposes on us. Certainly, 
this duty is far higher and more binding upon us than the obli- 
gations of hospitality to such crowds of emigrants as are invading 
us from Europe. It happened, unfortunately, no doubt, that this 
great increase of emigration to this country began about the time 
we so suddenly endowed four millions of colored people with all 
the rights of citizenship. Certainly, it made the tax upon our 
powers of digestion greater than any wise statesmen should have 
consented to impose, but it has been done, and now we must de- 
cide whether our duty, as well as our direct interest, does not de- 
mand that we provide first for those we have created citizens 
from among our own population, if, indeed, any choice 
is left us. The negroes are here, and by our own act en- 
dowed by law with all the rights we ourselves possess, 
though also by our own act they had been unfitted for self-gov- 
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ernment by centuries of slavery and enforced ignorance. Extraor- 
dinary circumstances, and what seemed imperative necessity, 
forced us to bestow on them the rights of citizenship, and common 
justice to them, as well as our own direct interest, demands that 
we put forth every effort to fit them for the duties we have im- 
posed upon them. It is a great task in itself, only just begun, 
and of doubtful issue still, and, at times, of grievous discourage- 
ment. There are portions of this continent we live on and some of 
the islands of the sea which, no doubt, it would be better for us 
and for mankind that we should possess, and were they without 
population, or with such a population as ours, it would be well, 
perhaps to acquire them, but certainly not till we have arrested or 
greatly limited the dangerous and troublesome hordes of emigrants 
from abroad, and placed ina far more satisfactory condition the 
large number of new citizens so recently added to our population 
in the Southern States. If we accomplish this task, we can ap- 
proach the acquisition of new regionsand the assimilation of addi- 
tional foreign elements with some assurance of success. If we 
fail, we shall be confronted with difficulties greater than any we 
have yet overcome. Actual necessity demands that we put a stop 
to any addition to our burden by immigration from abroad, at least 
until we have made far more satisfactory disposition of what we 
have. 
IV. 

There is another singular result developed by the war, which 
may have such wide-spread influence on the country that, it ap- 
pears to me, it should be carefully studied, and its significance (if 
it have any) be clearly shown. I state it with much diffidence, 
and only because it can be easily verified, and because it involves 
questions in which we are alike interested in all parts of the 
country. I disclaim any purpose whatever, other than an honest 
wish to seek and examine into all that our history has offered us 
which appears to deserve serious consideration. 

Because a truth may not be agreeable to hear, it is hardly the 
part of wisdom in a clear-sighted, intelligent people to ignore it 
or put it aside, or even to have any feeling concerning it, except 
the wish to remedy what is evil and perpetuate what is good. 

This singular fact was presented for our consideration at the 
conclusion of our Civil War. We had passed through four years 
of a great and bloody war; a convulsion which upheaved the 
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nation from the very foundations ; in which our social and politi- 
cal institutions were at stake and in danger of complete ship- 
wreck ; a war which invaded every household and sat by every 
fireside in the land, and in which every man, woman and child 
was personally interested. 

Such a struggle commanded and obtained the best efforts of 
everybody, regardless of age, sex or condition. It is needless to 
say that the efforts were put forth and the sacrifices freely made. 
For us the war ended successfully, and in its progress the men 
best fitted to accomplish the work were naturally produced, and 
did it wisely and well, but when the victory was won we found 
this curious, and it seems to me, significant fact : 

The President was a Western man, the Vice-President a West- 
ern man, the Chief Justice of the United States a Western man, 
the Speaker of the House a Western man, the Secretary of the 
Treasury a Western man, the Secretary of War a Western man, 
the Secretary of the Interior a Western man, the Postmaster- 
General a Western man, the Attorney-General a Western man, 
the General of the Army a Western man, the Lieutenant-General 
of the Army a Western man, the Admiral of the Navy a Western 
man-——in short, the whole power of the government, both in its 
civil and in its military departments, had, during this tremendous 
struggle, passed into the hands of men from the West. I repeat 
that I have no purpose whatever in setting forth these facts, easy 
to be verified, except the honest desire that if there be meaning 
in them, if they are really of consequence to us as a people, we may 
recognize and act upon them. It is the fact that, during our Civil 
War, the most tremendous convulsion that is recorded in history, 
New England produced neither a great soldier nor a statesman of 
commanding influence. Several explanations of a result so surpris- 
ing have been suggested, but none which would appear to be satis- 
factory. Among the more plausible of them is the suggestion that 
some of these high functionaries were natives of the Eastern 
States; but this fact hardly furnishes a sufficient explanation, 
unless it can also be truly said that the ten or twenty years these 
men lived among a people so different in modes of thought and 
manner of education as they found in the West, made no impres- 
sion upon them, and that they attained the same development 
they would have done had they remained amidst the surroundings 
and associations of their youth. Of course such a proposition 
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could be overthrown by the experience of every man to whom it 
was applied. 

My own consideration of the subject, which I give briefly and 
with much diffidence, has led me to inquire whether in the com- 
mon school system of education, which has been long enough in 
operation in the Eastern States to bear full fruits, but which has 
only been introduced into the West in comparatively recent times, 
we may not find some clue to so strange a fact. Is it not true, 
that such sameness of books, of modes of teaching, and of men 
who teach, as prevails in our public schools, and must always pre- 
vail while the present organization and management is main- 
tained, tends directly to that uniformity in habits of mind and 
modes of thought which eliminates all originality and leaves the 
subjects of such teaching with so few differences, that the friction 
of ideas necessary to individual development and general advance- 
ment becomes next to impossible ? 

Is it not true that the law of our creation is infinite diversity, 
mental and physical, and equally true that oursystem of common 
school education directly substitutes uniformity ? Is it wise to 
make systems of education so uniform in all their details that there 
is danger that they will turn out men as much alike as buttons 
from a factory ? Is the development of, communities and States 
or of individuals the object of education ? Are not the results of 
such a system much in the nature of hotel soups, which have such 
sameness of flavor that no man can tell whether the essential 
element is fish, flesh, or fowl ? General education carried to the 
extremest possible limit is not only of all things desirable, but in 
a government like ours it is essential to its welfare and perpetuity. 
The question here is not as to the increase and extension of educa- 
tional facilities and advantages, but whether as now they shall be 
made to conform to one standard, which must of necessity conduct 
us to general uniformity, which means stagnation, or whether they 
shall be carefully organized with a view to general diversity in 
books and in modes of teaching. Is it better for us, in view of our 
individual or national development, that we should all look at the 
subjects presented for our consideration from the same or from 
many different standpoints ? I beg to be understood as not offer- 
ing any solution of this question. I am not at all confident myself 
that I have even indicated the way thereto. I do hope, however, 
that what I have said may serve to invite more inquiry than seems 
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to have been made, into a subject which certainly, on cursory ex- 
amination, appears of sufficient interest to command the attention 
of those most capable of discussing it. Above all things, how- 
ever, such a problem should be approached in the true spirit of 
inquiry, without prejudice and without reluctance to face the re- 
sults and to tell them openly. 

V. 

But perhaps the most unhappy legacy which our Civil War 
has left us, is the general neglect of the obligations and duties of 
citizenship. It is a sin which is growing daily, and which threat- 
ens soon to transfer all the political business of the country into 
the hands of those least qualified to do it. It is both strange and 
discouraging that the high privilege of taking direct part in the 
government of one’s own country—a privilege for the possession of 
which great wars have been waged and whole countries laid 
waste—should have come to be regarded with so much indiffer- 
ence that, like the air we breathe, we trouble ourselves to inquire 
neither whence it came nor whither it is going. Yet, scarce 
twenty years have passed since the mass of our people were expos- 
ing their lives on the field of battle to maintain the integrity of 
the government and the rights of its citizens. Among the fore- 
most of these men are some, many, indeed, of the most grievous 
of these sinners. Have we the right to complain of corruption in 
our politics when the best of us subordinates the exercise of this 
high privilege, even in its simplest form of voting, to occupations 
and amusements which lead to no end except personal gain or 
enjoyment ? Can we long satisfy our consciences or hope to pre- 
serve our institutions, if we studiously neglect or contemptuously 
disregard privileges and duties essential to their existence ? Not 
thus did those who took active part in the field during our Civil 
War learn the obligations of duty. Whilst the world only con- 
templates the victory, as it regards other great successes of gov- 
ernment, these soldiers knew how the results were achieved, 
how the victory was won. They knew that not alone 
to the bravery and skill of our troops in the battle was the 
triumph due, but to that careful attention in advance 
to every detail of service, and to that conscientious performance of 
the smallest duties, which brought our armies into the battle in 
the best condition to win it. How comes it that the rules of con- 
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duct which gave us the victory in war should so soon have been 
forgotten or neglected in the administration of the government 
they preserved, even by many of the very men who profited so 
much by them? Can we expect to be more successful in peace 
by neglecting our most important duties as citizens, than in war 
by neglecting the first duty of the soldier? Do we really believe 
that our administrative machinery can be honestly and efficiently 
conducted by the most ignorant and corrupt, any more that we 
believe that battles can be won by the incompetent and cowardly 
of the army ? How can it be explained that the very men who 
faced death in a hundred battles merely to preserve their govern- 
ment and the institutions built up under it, are willing at once to 
trust its administration to people whom they know to be unfit or 
corrupt, or both ? Politics, the daily history of our country, the 
embodiment of its wishes, hopes, and purposes, and which, in days 
not remote, furnished the highest and most honorable career to 
the capable and ambitious men of this country, and which was be- 
lieved to be, and actually is, the highest secular vocation among 
us, has come, by the mere fact of the neglect of so many, and of 
such citizens to perform their civil duties, to be considered a career 
to be avoided, rather than sought by those best qualified to pursue it 
successfully. There appears to exist no longer in this country much 
respect for high office, nor for the men who hold it. The “talents” 
of the Romans, coined and stamped, are, of necessity, in such 
a condition as this, far more efficacious in securing public office than 
the talents supplied by nature and made useful by culture. The 
annual salary is now the measure of the importance of a public 
office, not great duties and high responsibilities. Naturally all this 
follows the low respect with which so many of our best citizens 
treat their political duties and the scarcely concealed scorn and sus- 
picion with which they view those of their fellow citizens more 
conscientious than they in the matter. To say nothing of the 
higher duty of patriotism in its large application to the nation, it 
would be naturally supposed that municipal government, in which 
every citizen is directly and personally interested, financially as 
well as otherwise, would at least command a certain amount of 
active effort from those who are the victims of it. It is not 
pleasant nor satisfactory to witness the slow, but not less certain, 
confiscation of property which is going on in our large cities 
through the operations of a municipal government whose officers 
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are nominated by the irresponsible and ignorant of both political 
parties, the election of either of which is alike injurious to the 
interests of good government. It takes but little observation to 
discover to how low a condition our politics have sunk in the esti- 
mation of the people, and to what evil consequences such a down- 
ward drift is carrying us. It is the fault of the intelligent and 
honest among us that this deplorable state of facts obtains. 
From the top and not from the bottom come the evils which are 
degrading us, and which threaten, if not corrected, to destroy every- 
thing that is admirable or valuable in our government. How to 
reach this evil and to abate it is certainly worth the consideration 
of the American citizen. 
JOHN Pope. 











WHY AMI A JEW? 


In less than one year my people will enter the thirty-third 
century of its separate existence as a nation, and now you ask 
me why I am a Jew! Certes, the reason must be strong, since 
the same reason has animated my ancestors all these centuries. 

Why am I a Jew? Because in the spring month of the year 
2448 A. M. my fathers went forth from Egypt, as a nation des- 
tined to march in the van of human progress, called into existence 





only for the mere purpose of leading, as the first-born of God, 
His other children of earth to Him, the Father of all.? 

I am a Jew because I believe that the Jew is a necessity to 
the world. I am a Jew because I recognize the role of my nation 
to be that of the servant of God in ministering to mankind’s 
greatest wants. I am a Jew because I understand and acknowl- 
edge that my people has no other logical reason for its existence 
on the stage of history in the face of tempests, changing scenes, 
‘wars, alarums, and excursions,”—in the face of all ethnological 
law and historic experience, except as that conservative principle 
without which progress becomes unreal and evanescent and civil- 
ization unstable. 

Why am IaJew? Never are my thoughts directed to present 
the Jew in his attitude to the world, but on the canvas of my 
mind a historical figure appears. It is that of a man whose face 
bears the marks of suffering, physical and mental, as if to the 
pangs of the flesh have been added, times beyond count, agonies 
which have wrung from his heart-strings the saddest sounds of 
human woe. He is pictured as if rising from the ground on which 
he has fallen ; in one hand is the pilgrim’s staff, in the other is a 
scroll which he presses to his breast. From his eyes beam forth 
strength invincible, resolution unconquerable, intelligence un- 
juenchable, while tear-marks on his cheeks and care-lines on his 


' Exod. iv. 22. ? Malachiii. 10. ® Isa. xlii, 5, 6, 7. 
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forehead, rents in his clothing, and bloodstains upon it, arrest 
attention. Speak to him, and he will say he has traveled far, he 
has endured many a storm, has undergone much ill-treatment, has 
been hurled in the dust ten thousand times. Ask him why he has 
suffered so much, and with a ring of pride in his voice, he will 
say because he is a Jew—the Jew of history, the centuried pilgrim 
of the ages, the Jew, as his prophet pictured he would be, 
‘despised and rejected of men, a man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief,”* ‘‘esteemed stricken, smitten, and afflicted”® by 
peoples whose transgression of all laws of justice wounded him, 
whose iniquitous persecutions bruised him, who thought that by 
his sufferings, his stripes, they were healed. Ask him why he 
was a Jew, to suffer so in the past. His eyes will light up with 
the deathless fire of Faith as pointing to his scroll, he will say: 
‘*This is why I am, why I was, and why i will be, a Jew.” 


IN THE PAST 


oft was I asked why waslaJew? I was asked it by the waters 
of Babylon, where first I paused in the pilgrimage in which I was 
to accomplish the world-work I neglected in my fatherland. | 
simply pointed to the temple of Bel. I asked was it possible 
for me to honor Mylitta? I turned away in horror, in protest 
against prostitution, cruelty, vice, all the hateful curses of Zeba- 
ism.* I passed into Greece. The witching beauty of Mythos at- 
tracted me. Very powerful was its fascination ; but there floated in 
my mind the melody of Mi Camo’ha, and these echoes of MaCaBI* 
kept me faithful. I could not reconcile the teachings of Greek 
myth or Greek philosophy with what is in this scroll. Therefore 
I remained a Jew. I heard Epicurus on happiness, the wisdom 
of Socrates, Plato’s Republic, Aristotle’s philosophy, but their 
teachings or lives opposed® the ‘‘ Ye shall be holy” of my Torah. !° 
I passed into Italy. I found the same absence of spiritual life. 
Inhuman laws,'! religious superstition,’? the licentiousness, 
murder, betrayal, espionage, horrified, disgusted me.'* What if 

# Isa. lili. 3. Ib. 4. * Ib. v. 5. 7 Cf. Lange and Schaff’s Com. on Ezek. 
(Introd.). * Makabi or Maccabee is from the letters M. C. B. I., initials of the words 
Mi Camo’ha, etc., meaning, ‘*‘ Who is Like to Thee,” etc. (Exod. xv. 11), the battle 
cry against Greek thought (167-162 B. c. E). *Hist. of Lit., Blacky., chap. ii. ; 
Xen. Memor. II. xi. '° Levit. xix. 2. '' E. g., the law of debt. '? Cf. Cato’s 
wondering that two soothsayers meeting could avoid laughing (Cicero De Div. 
ii. 24). '* Cf. Tacitus Annals, xv. 37 seq. 
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Satirist stung me ?'* What if I was urged to throw off the Taleth 
and assume the Toga? I remained a Jew. Blame me not, 
nor blame those whose souls revolting bade them leave the 
gods of Rome to follow my teachings.‘ Or would you 
have had me follow Egypt’s cult, which dazzled so many in 
superb Rome? One day, as I walked in the grove of Egeria,**® 
I heard of the infernal trickery which Mundus and Ide prac- 
ticed on Paulina, under the cloak of worship of Isis and Anubis. '7 
Was that an isolated instance of a villain taking advantage of the 
too common credulity of a woman to seduce her in a temple or 
grove recess, under the impression that a god honored her ? Why 
was laJew? Let the world to-day be grateful that I was a Jew. 
Apion asked me that question in Alexandria, “‘ If the Jews be 
citizens of Alexandria,” said he, ‘‘ why do they not worship the 
same gods with the Alexandrians ?”'* Many were there who 
wondered why | preferred denial of rights, curbed liberties, and 
social ostracism to any abandonment of my ancestral teachings. 
Succeeding ages declare that I was right. 

About this time I stood amid the dead and dying nations 
around the great inland sea, when the new faith appeared, bone 
of my bone and flesh of my flesh, to purify and vivify the world 
which owned Rome’s sway. Slowly my daughter conquered every 
pagan stronghold ; but when urged to take her hand, I looked her 
in the face. Lo! her features had changed.'® She asked me why 
was I a Jew, and bade me quaff her waters of spiritual life and 
salvation. But I tasted the hills of Olympus and Ida in the doc- 
trine of Incarnation; ?° the soil of Egypt in that of the Trinity ; *! 
and the Gnostic and Magian flavors came, I knew, from the 
sands of Asian streams. I saw her grow up and her children 
multiply ; there were Arians, Nestorians, Eutychians or Monophy- 
sites, Acephalites, Monothelites, Monarchians, Mariolatrists, Pela- 
gians, Semipelagians, Patripassians, Artemonites, Beryllians, Sa- 
bellionites, Montanists, how many more I know not, twin-brothers 
some seemed to me, but all like the son of Hagar, with hands 
against each brother, and each claimed to be the true guide to the 


* Juvenal Satires, xiv. '*® Graetz Hist. Jews, Vol. iv. 
'® Sacri fontis nemus et delubra locantur 
Judeis. Satire iii. 
7 Josephus Antiq., xviii. 3. '* Josephus Cont. Apion, ii. 6. '® Draper 
Int. Dev., i. 9. 7° E. g., Minerva assumes human form, Odys. I. ?! Draper, 
ch. vii. 
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mother. I heard published the solemn decisions of the great Coun- 
cils of the Church ; I marked their contradictions. To have always 
embraced the dominant form of Christianity would have stamped 
me as an unprincipled turncoat. Not to be thought insincere and 
thus lose the good opinion of the Christians, I remained a Jew. 
Then the lives of the clergy! If those were Christian lives, what 
wonder if I grasped the Scroll and not the Cross? Could I 
countenance immorality which cloaked sensuality, avarice, and 
pride ?22 Could I subscribe to the policy of ignorance which 
burned the Palatine library and fettered study 723 Could I toler- 
ate the superstition which made men credit that Peter wrote from 
Heaven, urging with the Virgin Mary, that Pepin of France should 
aid Pope Stephen against the Lombards ?2¢ Or that Eucherius, 
Bishop of Orleans, saw Charles Martel of France in Hell’s tor- 
ments because he took what the Church wanted,?5 the very 
Charles who saved Christendom from Musa’s threat that he would 
preach Islam from the Vatican.*® Ah, those Popes! Hot tears, 
bitter tears, tears of shame does History let fall when she unfolds 
the story of the Popes for men to read ! 

With Catholics burning Protestants, Protestants burning 
Catholics, both driving forth sons of the Scroll and the Crescent, 
amid massacres and imprisonments, tears and blood, I remained a 
Jew to perform my part in the world. Of what I have done for man- 
kind I boast not. No more than the leaf can boast of its magic 
to purify the atmosphere, or the trembling dew of its beauty, or 
the rainbow of its glowing colors, can I boast of my world-work to 
purify the moral atmosphere, to make humanity tremble with joy 
at religion’s kiss, to show all earth the glorious colors of human 
happiness. “Tis all I was created for. 

Would you trace the influence of Jewish thought in the world’s 
progress ? If all the seas were ink, all the reeds pens, the skies 
parchment, and all men scribes, they would be insufficient to set 
forth the story. In philosophy, Pythagoras?? and Aristotle? ® must 
be mentioned. In trade, the Jewish invention of Bills of Ex- 
change and Letters of Credit.2® In medicine, ‘in the 11th cen- 


22 Van Antwerp, Church History, pp. 72, 186, 216, 300. ?* Draper, ch. xii 
* Codex Carolinus, epist. vii. 2° Draper, xii. 7° Ranke’s Hist. of Popes, vol. i. 
$2. 77 See Josephus cont. Apion, i. 22. 2?* Ibid, also Etheridge, Jerus, and Tibe 
rias, p. 269: Dr. Schleiden, Sciences among the Jews, before and during Middle 
Ages. ?* Dr. Schleiden, loco. 
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tury all the physicians in Europe were Jews.”3° In science, 
enough that when Europe was wreathed in the gloom of the dark 
ages ‘‘all my people had light in their habitations’?! in the land 
of their sojourn, and from that light you lit all your lamps, from 
that light Europe has become enlightened! Inreligion,—as from 
the Mekor Hayim of Ben Gabirol the Jew, Albertus Magnus, 
Aquinas and other fathers of the Church drew wisdom, so from 
Maimonides, the Albigenses found inspiration.3? And when were 
heard the greatest thunders of the storm these Reformers com- 
menced, when Luther and Melancthon launched their lightning, 
Jewish literature flooded the land,*3 to give wings to the storm 
kings and strength to the blasts which swept from their new 
system what they hated in the older one of Rome. Thus was my 
past. I remained a Jew, ‘spite the sharp argument of the sword, 
the eloquent tongue and burning power of the flame of the auto 
da fe, spite the stern logic of expulsion. Was [ not right ? 


THE PRESENT. 


Why am I a Jew, now, in the present ? Because my world- 
work is not completed. 

Right well I know that ye who are Christians consider that my 
people’s world-task has been merged in yours, that ‘‘ Christianity 
must be regarded only as a divine continuation, a higher and more 
expansive form, or spiritual renovation, of the Mosaic institu- 
tion,”’34 that you are *‘ Jews gone to blossom and fruit.”35 But 
my destiny saith that my race is to religionize mankind ; it is to be 
‘**in the midst of many peoples as a dew, as the showers upon the 
grass."3® As the dew and the tender shower bring forth the 
fragrance, and call into life the buds of hope, the leaves of 
promise, the blossoms of beauty in nature, so my destiny is to 
bring forth the fragrancies and blossoms, the buds and sheltering 
foliage which are to characterise human nature. I find that I 
must still hold my scroll for all men to read. For the cross hath 
not eradicated the noxious growths which poison society, paralyze 
energy and destroy happiness. 

I find that there are wrongs, evils, errors to be corrected 


% Draper, IT. 4 ‘Ex. x. 23. 39? Graetz Hist. Jews, Spanish era. ** Eman. 
Deutsch, Remains. art. Talmud *¢ Schlegel, Philosophy of History, sect. x 
*> Letter cf H. Ward Beecher to President Cleveland, Feb. 12, 1887. °* Micab 
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from which such growths spring. I claim that humanity is not 
religionized if women need escort of a night; if not a morning 
paper can be left on the table without columns in it containing 
news which purity and refinement cannot read and suffer not ; if 
truth and trust are at solow an ebb that trade is fenced with pre- 
cautions ; if wealth flaunts while want kills; if young girls go 
wrong as they do, and young men stray because there is no one to 
raise the masses to higher thoughts and worthier pleasures ; if the 
hands and the brains of a nation are at variance, as so oft they 
are ; if the service of the country, or patriotism, shrouds trickery, 
personal motives and abuse of public trust ; if statesmanship means 
craftily taking advantage of another state’s embarrassment or mis- 
fortune ; if millions of men are kept from the loom and the plow, 
the spade and the throttle ; if, even as it does at this late day, 
despite the gospel of peace and good will, the gospel of might over 
right, the evangels of anarchist bombs and mob’s violence, obtain 
with such mighty force that Peace trembles, Justice pales and 
Honor weeps in shame$?, 

You will say that the correction of these social evils is what 
Christianity aims at. I agree with you. But only true Christian- 
ity can accomplish it, and true Christianity is what the founder 
taught, until the wish fathered the thought which brought the 
Roman hand to his throat?’ and the Sonship was made to mean 
more than Moses meant it.3® And true Christianity to that 
point was what? THE LAW oF Moses,—‘‘Till pass Heaven and 
earth, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the law till 
all be fulfilled ;’*° so spake Jesus. And I, the pilgrim of ages, the 
wandering Jew, was ‘despised and rejected of men, wounded and 
stricken and smitten, bruised and led like a lamb tothe slaughter’! 
because I kept to that law, this Scroll! O the mockery of Time ! 
That I should have been so treated by Christians, when my only 
sin was that I was a more truthful follower of the teachings of him 
they adored anda worthier exponent of his views of peace and 
good will than they were themselves! ‘‘ Peace and good 
will,”*? I come to that. You ask me why am laJew? I reply 
by asking you but one question. Is the world to-day contented, 


37 It would be easy to cite instances of these “ifs.” °* Tae wish of the 
Hebrews to be free from Rome’s oppression kept Messianic hopes constantly alive. 
s° “Ye are sons,” etc., Deut. xiv. 1. *? Mat.v. 8. ¢' Isa. lili. ** Luke ii. 14 
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happy, truthful, honorable ? It is not. Therefore, 1 am a Jew. 
And I remain one to try and make it so. 


THE FUTURE, 


When the harp of Judah sounded, thrilled with the touch of 
inspiration Divine, among the echoes it waked in the human 
heart were those sweet sounds whose witcheries transport the 
soul into the realms of happiness. The melody was carried to 
the rivers of Babylon, to all the shores of the Roman world, 
through the vales of France and Spain, and the woods of Germany 
and England. It has been our source of courage, our solace and 
our strength; and in all our wanderings we have sung it. It is 
the music of the Messianic age, the triumph-hymn to be one day 
thundered by all humanity, the real psalm of life, as mankind 
shall sing it when our world-task of teaching it shall be accom- 
plished. Its harmony is the harmony of the families of earth, at 
last at peace, at last united in brotherhood, at last happy in their 
return to the One Great Father. 4 

In the achievement of this, the Jew is a necessity to the world. 

First, as to Universal Peace. 

I do not propose to picture the horrors of war, the loss toa 
country due to thews and sinews withdrawn from industrial pur- 
suits. I have no wish to remark upon the glory of making widows 
and orphans wholesale, the logic which always makes right side 
with the best cannon and fighters, the justice which makes small 
states tremble at the thought of crossing a powerful neighbor. 
To my thinking, war is an insult to intelligence. See how this 
scroll frowns upon war. ‘‘ When thou comest nigh unto a city to 
fight against it then proclaim peace unto it.”4* When the He- 
brews entered Canaan to dispossess the nations whose influence 
was destroying the morality of the world ;45 when the four hun- 
dred and more years of respite**® had passed with the warnings 
such as famines,‘? the destruction of the cities of the plain‘® 
disregarded, as were also the preachings of the patriarchs except 
in rare cases, what course did they pursue? They offered three 


*3 Zech. xiv. 9. ** Deut. xx. 19, ‘5 For the horrors of human sacrifice and 
such Canaanite customs which spread with Phoenician colonization, see Rollin’s 
‘Religion of Carthage,” and writers of antiquity there quoted. ** Gen. xv. 3, 
16: Ex. xiii. 40. *’ Famines were regarded anciently as punishments, at least 
three occurred in this interval, Gen. xii. 19; xxvi. 1; xlii. 1. ** Gen. xix, 25, 
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conditions, ‘‘ make peace with us, or leave the land, or fight ;""4* 
the Gibeonites made peace,®°® the Girgashites emigrated.5! David 
was not allowed to build the temple because he had shed so much 
blood.5% The theme of prophets’ song,* the ideal of psalmist,*¢ 
the culmination of priestly blessing,®® are all alike—peace. ‘‘ The 
only source of blessing,” saith a rabbi, ‘‘is peace.”5® As a Jew, 


‘‘the witness of God,”*? I protest against war. Intelligence, 
Justice, Righteousness, demand the settlement of all international 
disputes by arbitration such as the prophets of my race sang of in 
days when brute force crushed opponents, and none but inspired 
men dreamed of any other possible settlement. That arbitration, 
sanctified by religion, raised above suspicion, and proceeding ever 
from disinterested judges, is provided for in the picture of the 
future portrayed by the son of Amoz,®* as by the Morasthite,5* 
‘Out of Zion shall go forth Law, and the Word from Jerusalem, 
and He shall judge among the nations and shall rebuke many 
peoples: and they shall beat their swords into plowshares and 
their spears into pruning-hooks; nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war any more.” Since the 
world has not yet learned to abolish war and seek arbitration, 
though it recognizes the curses, the wickedness, the injustice of 
war, am I not right to remain a Jew in order to promote this 
ideal of Peace universal ? 

Secondly, as to Universal Brotherhood : 

A writer speaking of this scroll, the Bible, says: ‘ Here are 
exhibited a blaze of splendor and a loftiness of view which are a 
fiery fountain of divine inspiration, by which our greatest poets, 
down to our own day, have been stimulated to their boldest 
flights.”*® Not only poets, but all pioneers of human progress 
have been so stimulated. Progress and brotherhood march hand 
in hand, The triumphs of human progress, proclaimed by the 


**° Siphre. For interesting information in this connection see Conciliator of 
Menasseh ben Isra., vol. 1, ques. 183. 5° Josh. xi. 19. °! Procopius states that 
the Pheenicians (Canaanites) expelled by the Hebrew leader dispersed over Africa 
and built a castle in a city of Numidia, now called Tigisis. There are still stand- 
ing in that place two pillars of white marble, on which is engraved a Phcenician 
inscription: ‘yuers e6uev ‘ot @mvyovrTes ano mav6mnov “Inoov rov 
ln6rov viov Navy (de Vand. lib. ii. 9. Bochart Canaan lib. i. 24. Jahn, Heb. 
Commonwealth, vol. I. 5? I. Chron. xxii. 8). °%* Is. Ivii. 19. 5* Ps, Ixxxv. 10. 
*5 Numb. vi. 26. °%* Rabbi Shimon ben Halephta, Talmud, Treat. Oketsin Perek 
iii. 12, 57 Is. xliii, 10. °* Is. ii. 3, 4. 5* Micah iv. 2, 3. °° Schlegel, Hist. of 
Literature, lect. iv 
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steam-throb, published by the electric flash, and voiced by all the 
elements now yoked as mankind’s slaves, have all tended to draw 
men, nations, races, together in closer brotherhood. But I saw, as 
I wandered in my pilgrimage, how progress and brotherhood had 
been hindered in the name of religion. The fathers of the Church 
opposed the onward march ; Popes used force to stop it.6' Coper- 
nicus escaped persecution only by death, Bruno was_ burned, 
Galileo was imprisoned, humiliated,®*® because they said the earth 
moved or was round. Catholics and Protestants condemned a 
Copernicus*’ and a Kepler,*¢ even as the Protestants of Holland 
sought to torture Descartes, while the Catholics denied him 
honors of burial.¢& The Dominicans forbade study of medicine, 
natural philosophy,*® and chemistry.*7 Arnold de Villa Nova 
was excommunicated and driven from place to place, charged 
with sorcery ;** nor was he the only physician who suffered. 
Pope Innocent III. forbade surgical operations by priests. Pope 
Boniface VIII. declared dissection to be sacrilege.*® Vesalius, 
the anatomist, was persecuted.7® Martyrs to science, their name 
is legion! My scroll says study: ‘* Lift up your eyes on high, and 
see who hath created these things, who bringeth out their host by 
number,”?!—** He that sitteth on the cireuit of the earth !”?? 
Read ye this book of Job ; doth it not breathe the spirit of inquiry, 
a lesson for man to learn, fresh from the lips of God ?73 But 
mark this difference : There are ‘‘mysteries that are the Lord’s ;”74 
search out the phenomena of nature, itself but the hem of His 
garment, but remember that the expansion of space, the suspen- 
sion of this orb, the dividing of the seas, the tremblings of 
Heaven’s pillars, are but ‘* parts of His ways ; and, even thus, how 
little a portion is heard of Him! Then, the thunder of His power 
who can understand?”™6 So writeth Job. And a poet of my 
people?® thus ends a sublime effort: ‘‘O, mortal, apply thy 
reasoning powers, reflect and consider within thyself what thou 
art, whence thy existence, who it was that formed thee, endowed 
thee with intelligence and with the faculty of motion. Behold 
Heaven’s mighty powers ; awake thy soul, examine His glorious 

*' Dr. White ** Warfare of Science,” p. 21. °? Ib., p. 71 (see also Prof. Tyn- 
dall’s Belfast Address). °** Dr. White, p. 38. °* Ib, p. 65. ° Ib., 41. °% In 
1243, ib., p. 92. °? In 1287. °° Ib., 101. °** P. 100; copious authorities are 
cited iu footnotes in Dr. White’s work. 7° Ib., pp. 105, 106. 7! Is. xl. 26 


72 Is. xl. 22. 73 Job ch. xxxvii-xli 7* Deut. xxix. 29. 75 Job xxvi. 14. 
7° Jehuda Hallevi, Yotzer Hymn, Rosh Ashana, Sephard Minhag. 
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work ; but stretch not forth thy hand against Him when thou 
seekest the end and the beginning of things occult and in mystery 
shrouded.” That is to say, ‘‘ Study, but do not dethrone the 
Creator. Study, butin reverence. Study, but know that thy finite 
mind cannot compass the infinity of God.” And we have studied at 
all times. The rotundity of the earth is referred to in Talmud,?? 
but there is no record of extermination, excommunication, or con- 
demnation. Medicine was practiced; operations,7* even the 
Cesarian operation ;7* dissection ;°° many opinions*! in accord 
with most modern medical thought are mentioned in the Talmud, 
that mass of learning gathered when Europe was mostly morass 
and forest. But the physician was honored, not persecuted. 
Gamaliel, president of the Sanhedrin, had his study hung with 
charts of the moon’s phases,*? and boasted of an instrument to 
bring distant objects visually near,*’ but he was not accused of 
sorcery. 

Without this spirit of search, study, experiment, progress is 
impossible ; brotherhood is retarded ; and lost to the world is that 
essence of true religion, the foundation of civilization, the be- 
ginning of wisdom,—I mean the fear of God, which is the rever- 
ence which fills our souls when we think how great He is, how 
little we are.*¢ 

To bid man advance in the march of progress with the rhythm 
of the hymn of brotherly love to cheer him until brotherly love 
shall be universal, but to teach him that the key-note of all wis- 
dom is reverence of God, ’tis part of my world-task, therefore I 
am and must remain a Jew. 

Thirdly. Universal Happiness. 

The highest happiness is the close association with those whom 
we love and esteem.*5 The highest happiness thus is a drawing 
near to God.*® Hence the most torturing punishment is the un- 
settled state of the soul, ‘‘the daughter of a king, remembering 
the glory of her origin,” §* seeking the fellowship of the Father, 
but self repulsed and hurried away by the consciousness of guilt. ** 


77 Talmud, Jerusalem, Treat. Aboda Zara, 13 b. 7° Treat. Yebamoth, fo’, 
75 b. 7*® Abvloda Zara, Tosafoth, fol. 10. %* Niddah, fol. 30 b. *%'* Niddah, f. 
31. For these and other notices see Dr. Illowy’s letter; Occid. vol. xiv. Rabbinc- 
witz, Medecin du Talmud. *? Rosh Ashana ii. *%* Erubin, 43 b. ** Law of 
Moses, Rev. A. P. Mendes, ch. iii. *%* Cf. Biuron Numb. xv. 31. ®° Cf. Psalm 
xxiii. 28. *7’ Bechinath Olam of Rabbi Jed. Badrasi (Iuvestigation of the World), 
eb. xxvi. ** Sefer Ikkarim, Book of Principles, Rabbi Joseph Albo, iv. 33. 
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Now there can be no happiness between two individuals unless 
they are at one with each other. If they are brought together by 
means of a third party, and not by mutual acceptability, con- 
geniality, mutual respect, will that union or friendship continue ? 
So if man is brought near to God by an intermediary and not by 
his own fitness, he cannot remain acceptable to God. He must 
approach God himself, by his own efforts. This is a logical con- 
sequence of my Monotheistic religion. No one can save another 
by suffering for him. ‘‘ The soul that sinneth it shall die.” °* 
‘* He who sins against Me I will blot out from My book,” *® was 
the Divine answer to Moses, who sought to be the vicarious 
atonement for his sinful people. We are brought near to God, to 
Happiness, by our own efforts, by our own merits. These alone 
can save us from that removal from (od’s favor, the mere 
thought of which is torture more exquisite than that of any Dan- 
tesque hell. These alone can effect our approximation to or 
union with God, and this being at one with Him is the true 
At-one-ment. God invites us. The response which we make 
depends upon our own efforts, is evidenced by our own merits. 
This is the meaning of personal responsibility of the individual 
to his Maker, also a result of my Monotheistic doctrine. No man 
can intervene, for not even Moses was accepted to die to save 
men. No God can intervene, for there is no God but ours. For 
this I and my people are witnesses. ‘To bring about the recog- 
nition of this truth, we are the servants of the Most High. ‘‘ Ye 
are My witnesses, saith the Lord, and My servant whom I have 
chosen : that ye may know and believe Me and understand that I 
am He: before Me there was no God formed and neither shall 
there be after Me. I, even I, am the Lord, and beside Me there is 
no Saviour.” *! Will you have me after all these centuries ac- 
cept him of Nazareth as my Saviour, accept him as a God and 
thus give the lie to Script? O perish the tongue before my 
thoughts thus wing its words. God is not a man that He should 
lie,** the strength of Israel will not lie! ®3 Nor hath He changed 
His mind to bid us reject Moses,** or the Law,*® for any new 
dispensation, for ‘‘ I am the Lord, I change not, and ye, ye chil- 
dren of Jacob, are not consumed.” *¢ 

No, we are not consumed; we live on, deathless, never to be 


®* Ezek xviii. 4. % Exod, xxxii. 34. °' Ise. xliv. 10.11 %®? Numb. xxiii. 
19. ** 1 Sam, xv. 29. °% Exod. xix. 9. °° Isa, lix. 21. °° Mal. iii. 6. 
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followers of Moliammed because he rejects Moses, never to be 
Christians because you reject Monotheism and Moses, one or both. 
Your many disagreements on essential doctrines render it impos- 
sible for me to cast aside my scroll for your New Testament. Nor 
is it necessary that I should do so, for there is nothing that is good 
in your Testament that is not taken from my holy law and my 
sacred lore. And how can I accept your book when you yourselves 
are in doubt as to its binding, whether it ought to be Catholic or 
Greek, or in one or more of the many colors of Protestantism ; 
when you yourselves acknowledge my God, who does not change, 
but yet you reject the unchangeable law, His will, or you pray to 
other beings than to Him who saith, ‘‘ Worship not any other 
God ;”*t when you yourselves acknowledge that He who pro- 
claimed Himself ONE ;** who declared that there was no God with 
Him,** and who does not lie, is nevertheless three, and has others 
with Him. 

You are disunited. Without union there can be no real happi- 
ness. I say unto you, be united ; bow, all ye people, to the one 
God who created us ;'®° worship the one Father.!¢! There will 
not be, there cannot be, any Universal Happiness until this be ac- 
complished. To bring it about I exist—to achieve Universal 
Peace, Universal Brotherhood, Universal Happiness is the reason 
why I am a Jew, why my nation is on the stage of humanity’s 
history. 

How shall I accomplish this? By means of this scroll. It 
teaches purity of personal life,4°? purity of social life,'®? a sim- 
ple religious life of being at One, an At-one-ment with God.1°¢ 
We believe in the religion of deed,!°®5—*‘ to learn to do well, seek 
judgment, relieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for the 
widow.”!°® We do not say we alone hold the keys of Heaven, or 
that you must believe as we do to be saved. The righteous of all have 
a portion in the world to come;!°7 all the sheep need not enter the 
pasture by the same gate. But we insist upon morality. Ten mill- 
ion intercessors cannot die to save an immoral man. What more 
need ye ? 


Farewell, [have answered youwhylamaJew. Think not that I 


97 Ex. xxxiv. 14. °* Deut. vi. 4. °° Deut. xxxii, 29. '°° Ps, Ixxxvi. 9 
101 Mal. ii. 10. '°? Lev. xix. 2. '°3 Ibid. vv. 11-18. '°* Deut. vi. 5. '°* Ethics 
of the fathers (Pirke Aboth) i. 17. '°* Isa. i. 17. '°? Maimonides ** Yad Hacha- 
zaka,” Sefer Madang, on Repentance, Siii. 5. 
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forget the bright blossoms which have sprung up where the cross 
has been planted. Think not that I wish to criticise Christianity. 
Think not that I have spoken too unkindly. But you put 
the question to me. Idared not decline to answer without being 
coward and false'®® to my duty as a would-be true and fearless 
witness of God. 

PEREIRA MENDES. 


108 Jerem. i. 17-19. 

















PARNELL AS A LEADER. 


WHEN by arms and bribes England destroyed the domestic 
Parliament of Ireland and passed the Act of Legislative Union in 
1800, that self-betrayed body did not represent the people of 
Ireland. It was not a National Parliament. Three-fourths of 
the people were disqualified by religious proscription from sitting 
in it. For only seven years prior to its self-betrayal this majority 
had enjoyed a nominal right to vote for members of it, but the 
privilege was encumbered with conditions which practically con- 
tinued their disfranchisement. They remained in this state until 
1829. The franchise, however, was so modified and the masses 
of the people were so degraded by the effects of the penal laws 
and the machinery of landlordism, that they continued to be 
without a National representation at Westminister, as they had 
been without one when the Irish Parliament sat in Dublin. Those 
of them who were entitled to vote were compelled to elect either 
their landlords or their landlords’ nominees. or to suffer eviction, 
exile, or death, as the penalty of their insubordination. 

As late as 1853, when Mr. Gladstone introduced the Irish in- 
come tax, 72 out of the 105 members for Ireland, more than two- 
thirds of the whole, voted against it. He paid no more attention 
to their opposition than he would have done had they been sitting 
in the moon. He knew they did not represent the people, whose 
votes they procured for the most part by intimidation. When, at 
a later period, a minority of the members for Ireland proposed 
Home Rule, he replied, in substance, ‘* You do not speak for Ire- 
land. It will be time enough to consider Home Rule when the 
people of Ireland ask for it through a majority of the Irish mem- 
bers. 

In 1873 a Home Rule conference was held in Dublin. The 
requisition convening it was read by none other than Mr. King- 
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Harman, who, having obtained a seat in the House of Commons 
upon that platform, abandoned his constituents, and is now the 
Tory Parliamentary Under-Secretary for Ireland, urging coercion 
instead of Home Rule. The requisition recited that “‘ We feel ° 
bound to express our conviction that it is necessary to the peace 
and prosperity of Ireland and would be conducive to the strength 
and stability of the United Kingdom, that the right of domestic 
legislation on all Irish affairs should be restored to our country.” 
Upon that fundamental declaration about 60 Home Rulers of 
varying degrees of earnestness or insincerity, were elected to 
Parliament. They accomplished nothing. <A few were brilliant 
speakers and occasionally enlivened a debate without changing a 
vote. A greater number were place-hunters. Some were land- 
lords whose residence in London suited their convenience and 
gratified their tastes. Ireland was still without a genuine 
National representation. 

In 1874 the Home Rule League held a council in Dublin to 
select a candidate for a vacancy in Dublin County. Mr. Parnell 
was agreed upon. When he rose to speak he broke down. When 
the votes were counted he was beaten. But the group of stalwart 
patriots who, in those twilight hours, were watching the dawn of 
Ireland’s legislative independence, perceived that the young man 
who had failed on the rostrum and lost at the hustings was needed 
in the Home Rule League, and the next year a seat was found for 
him. When he entered Parliament in 1875 he was not quite 
thirty years of age. Irish by birth, his education had been wholly 
English. He had no political training, except such as comes by 
intuition from family traditions ; two of his ancestors had filled 
seats for Irish constituencies with ability and honor. [is habits 
and prejudices were necessarily aristocratic. His associates in 
Parliament found him seclusive. For two years he applied him- 
self with rigor to mastering the rules of the House and to investi- 
gating public questions. He rarely spoke in the House or pub- 
licly out of it. In private he was courteous and taciturn. At 
the end of those two years it was found that, although men of 
more impetuous disposition and more showy gifts were much f 
better known in the United Kingdom, Charles Stewart Parnell ) 
was the strongest man to lead the Home Rule party in Par- 
liament. This result was due first to his skill in procedure. 
How he acquired it he doubtless divulged to one of his colleagues 
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of a later day. ‘* How shall I learn the rules of the House ?” 
was the question put to him. ‘* By breaking them,” was the 
quiet reply. 

The choice of Mr. Parnell as leader was due, secondly, to the 
intellectual qualities which had been slowly disclosed by his con- 
duct. These were constructiveness, tenacity, courage, patience, 
and reserve. He had resolutely carried out an aggressive mode 
of action. It is now known as obstruction. He saw, what every 
patriot had seen from the beginning of Ireland’s representation at 
Westminster, that no attention would be paid by that body to the 
interests of Ireland, except under compulsion. Unlike any of his 
predecessors in the leadership, he had the boldness and the finesse 
to clog the wheels of the Parliamentary coach until drivers and 
passengers thrust their heads together to ask what was the matter, 
and how the obstacle could be removed. To the principle of 
obstruction he added that of incidental co-operation. Standing 
aloof from both English parties, he gave to each substantial 
support on deserving proposals as a means of winning reciprocal 
consideration. It is not strange that he worked hard for a bill 
which appealed to the intense humanity of his nature, that to 
abolish flogging in the army. 

In 1879 the time seemed to have come for the organization of 
a true National party. Many of the nominal Home Rulers had 
gone to their reward—some to office, some to oblivion. Isaac Butt, 
the most impressive figure in the party, and its first leader, had 
passed to the grave, leaving a fame which soon perished except 
among his own people. The first man at the bar of Ireland, with 
few superiors at the bar of England, with none in the House of 
Commons, a man of prodigious attainments, remarkable eloquence, 
and varied personal charms, he had fully demonstrated that 
oratory could not conquer the English Parliament for Ireland, nor 
superb arguments, enrapturing her oppressors, loose a solitary link 
of her lengthened chain. It was manifest that a new party, a 
new leader, a different mode of attack, concerted action, disci- 
pline, and specific objects, were indispensable, if Home Rule should 
cease to be adream. Meanwhile famine was again creeping along 
the horizon like a mist coming stealthily in from sea. The 
Gladstone land-laws had proven futile under landlord ingenuity 
and tenant helplessness. To rescue the people from the danger 
of starvation was as necessary as to found a new party. With 
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instinctive sagacity, Mr. Parnell believed the second was the 
shortest road to the first. 

The new party was organized in Dublin in the autumn of 1879. 
Mr. Parnell was elected President. Mr. Davitt, its co-founder, 
was one of its Secretaries. To give it the most solid of founda- 
tions, it was planted squarely on the land. Its name was the 
Land League, and its objects were defined to be to secure a reduc- 
tion of rack-rents and to facilitate the obtaining of the ownership 
of the soil by the occupiers. It was clear that money would be 
needed to put the new movement in operation, and a resolution 
was passed requesting Mr. Parnell to visit America to secure funds. 
Mr. John Dillon accompanied him. 

Although not explicitly formulated, it was perfectiy understood 
on both sides of the Atlantic by the Irish race that the method of 
the new party was to be strictly constitutional ; that the means to 
be employed were to be essentially moral. The people were to be 
aroused, organized, educated, so that when the next general elec- 
tion arrived only genuine Nationalists should be sent to Parlia- 
ment, 

I happened to be one of acommittee to lay out the route for 
Mr. Parnell in a portion of the United States. Had I not, in the 
fulfillment of the task, enjoyed unusual and close opportunities for 
studying Mr. Parnell, | should have felt compelled to decline the 
request of THe NortH AMERICAN Review for an estimate of his 
abilities and career as a leader. I comply with it with diffidence, 
even possessing this personal knowledge; whatever value my 
judgment may have is largely founded upon my observation of 
him in those days when, surrounded by men not selected by him- 
self, and all of them total strangers, beset by perplexities and 
novelties, wearied with long journeys, harassed by excessive kind- 
ness, he must have appeared in his simplest manner and generally 
at his worst. 

I was impressed first by his delicacy and refinement. The one 
was constitutional; the other, if a grace, was so harmonious with his 
nature that it seemed a part of it; not a garment upon his char- 
acter, but inherent in it. His habitual modesty was matched by 
an acuteness of perception and a thoroughness of comprehension 
which speedily changed hesitation and uncertainty into clearness 
and confidence. When he first spoke in my hearing in public his 
voice was unsteady, his address without evidence of previous men- 
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tal plan, his ideas, each sharp and substantive, without cohesive- 
ness, his feeling toward his audience timid and ineffectual. He 
stood erect as a young pine, his handsome face winning admira- 
ation and his pose and figure arousing trust; but his defective 
articulation, his feeble monotone, and excessive shyness proved 
seriously disappointing to great gatherings eager to have another 
O’Connell bring their hearts into their mouths and fill the air with 
their shouts of slumbering passion and reawakened hope. 

In a few weeks all this was changed. The man who had 
faltered at Indianapolis was the calm, cold, clear, convincing 
speaker at Chicago. Twenty thousand filled the Exposition to see 
and hear him, and although only an O’Connell could have been 
heard by such a multitude in such an area, Parnell was heard dis- 
tinctly by a great portion of it. Every sentence he uttered was 
clear-cut, incisive, apt, and telling ; his speech, as a whole, while 
not ostentatious, was one of a series which made a profound im- 
pression upon the American people. I never heard any human 
being, whether uncouth or cultivated, doubt his sincerity, or hesi- 
tate, after seeing and hearing, to trust and follow him. 

sut the mist that had been creeping up from the sea had be- 
come a deadly cloud. Vague and horrible rumors were no longer 
to be discredited. Three years of declining harvests, especially of 
the potato crop, which is the life of the people, had culminated in 
their ruin. No matter whether the farms produced the rents, the 
rents had been ruthlessly exacted. Thousands were suffering 
pangs of hunger, and there was every reason to fear that if aid 
were not sent forthwith, the gigantic tragedy of °47 would be re- 
peated. There was plenty of food in Ireland ; exports of it con- 
tinued to go out of every harbor. But it was not the people’s, al- 
though their labor had produced it. It was the landlords’; and 
although the producers perished like dogs around them, their 
rents must be collected in foreign markets. Have Americans ever 
realized that the word famine, as applied in Ireland, is an un- 
truth ? Its popular meaning is deficiency of the yield of food, 
causing hunger and death. But there has never been such a de- 
ficiency in Ireland. When a million and a half died of actual 
starvation in 1847, enough food for more than twice the entire 
population was exported. When A. T. Stewart’s ship entered 
Queenstown bay with food, she passed three English ships carry- 
ing food out. Famine in Ireland meant in 1847, and meant in 
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1880, that, although the soil and the people together had produced 
adequate harvests, all went to the landlords as rent; while the 
failure of the potato crop left the people in danger of death, if 
money were not furnished to them to buy back from the landlords 
the other foods produced by [rish labor out of Irish earth. 

Parnell had come to this country glowing with noble aspira- 
tions as the chosen leader of a new and sanguine movement for 
the recovery of the parliament of a nation. What visions must 
have filled his imagination! Like a man on a mountain top 
beholding the land of his birth regenerated, he saw her fair fields 
in possession of her own sons—seas of gold as the autumn sun shone 
upon their ripening crops. He beheld dingy villages expanding 
into smoke-crowned manufacturing towns. He saw the great 
rivers turning busy wheels, and bearing Irish commerce down to 
the sea. Sitting in the ancient> Parliament House in Dublin he 
beheld the legislature of his nation, its members freely chosen by 
all the citizens, without distinction of creed or class, the old feuds 
forgotten, the old proscriptions dead, the old hates, fomented by 
England to postpone this day of happiness, completely past; a 
tranquil, virtuous, active people, progressing in common love and 
complete harmony. The apostle of this vision had been sent to 
the exiled of his race in a great free land, and the commission which 
he bore to them was to make known the resolution of their country- 
men at home to make this vision fact. All at once the picture 
faded. He saw only the dismal hovel, the smoldering hearth, the 
rags, the wan faces, the fever pallets, the evictor, the jails and 
poorhouses, the rotting bodies in the ditches, the ships going out 
of the coves with the harvests, the husbandmen and their families 
dying of hunger. It was a change to break a weak man’s heart. 
The landlords—for I will not blaspheme by saying it was ‘the 
will of God”—had altered his commission by substituting famine 
for national regeneration. 

Proud, sensitive, aristocratic, he told the story of the now 
confessed danger with simple pathos. He spoke of political 
hopes and party plans with subdued ‘spirit. He asked money, 
not to put a party on its feet, but to save a people from extermi- 
nation. Nor did he ask it in a lordly way. He was no longer 
the leader of a great political movement ; he was the brother and 
servant of the suffering Irish peasant. With grave countenance 


and simple modesty he passed his own hat among the graver 
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throng; and from many a swarthy face, from out blazing and 
furious eyes in which flashed the fire of frenzied memory, dropped 
tears with tribute. 

The most conservative of British political economists define 
agricultural rent as the surplus due the landlord after the tiller 
has had out of the proceeds of his labor upon thé soil a living for 
himself and his family. When it was manifest that if the land- 
lords did not make a reduction of rents in the autumn of 1879, on 
account of the shrinkage 


n crops and the loss of two-thirds of 
the potato-yield, famine would ensue, the government stated, 
through a mouth-piece in Parliament, that it had no intention of 
bringing in a bill for the reduction of rents The humanity of 
the world took up the duty the government of Ireland rejected. 
The London 7imes, with characteristic truthfulness, declared in 
the same autumn ‘‘food has been and is everywhere cheap and 
plentiful.” At the same time nearly 60,000 persons were receiv- 
ing support in the poorhouses, against 50,000, the highest number 
in the famine period of “47, while the out-door relief had broken 
completely down. Charity saved at least 500,000 people from 
death by starvation. The money was sent from Bombay, 
Madras, Bengal, South Africa, the United States, Canada, South 
America, the Australias, and Fiji; from the four continents ; 
and every dollar of the total, which amounted to over $4,000,000, 
was paid to Irish landlords in violation of the fundamental 
principle of the conservative British school. The Irish landlord 
has been the pet of Providence. 

Indeed, he may be truly described as the pet of the Irish race, 
as well as of Providence and the world. The land in Ireland has 
not produced for forty years the rents exacted of the tenants. 
Every year their kin in America and the British colonies have 
sent remittances to make up the balance. Is it strange that Eng- 
lish Radicals like William Saunders, and other honest and prac- 
tical economists, should have opposed the supplementary bonus of 
millions of pounds to these fortunate men out of the British 
treasury,—that is, out of the working people of the United King- 
dom,—as proposed in Mr. Gladstone’s abandoned land bill? Is 
it not a more-enlightened policy on the part of the Irish in Amer- 
ica, who ought to keep in this country the money earned here, to 
contribute toward the abolition of this system of landlordism 
rather than to continue to pay these rents ? 
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The general election of 1880 caught Mr. Parnell unprepared. 
Famine was in possession of the country, and the funds which 
would have been devoted to legitimate political expenses went to 
the landlords. The result was that sixty-eight men were returned 
as Home Rulers ; but he had not selected all of them, and he en- 
tertained doubts of many. ‘There were even doubts whether Mr. 
Parnell would be confirmed in the leadership. When the Home 
Rulers met in London to determine the question, only forty- 
one were present; twenty-three voted for Mr. Parnell. From 
that hour there was no rivalry. The disloyal, the self-seeking, 
the worthless, fell out or were dismissed. The fight of those 
bitter and tormented years in Parliament, the struggle of the 
people against landlordism on the one hand and against the 
government on the other, after the passage of the Gladstone Co- 
ercion Act,—the re-imprisonment of Mr. Davitt, the arrest and 
imprisonment of Mr. Parnell and many of his colleagues,—all this 
cannot be touched within the compass of this paper. Twelve 
hundred citizens, nearly all men of the highest integrity, were 
kept in jail without trial, denied bail, subjected to plank beds 
prison diet and all the indignities of their situation, for no other 
offense than constitutional agitation. 

Blameless women were dragged into courts and thrust into 
jails under an obsolete statute designed for the restraint of the 
dissolute ; their offense was the charity they extended to the vic- 
toms of landlordism. The history of Ireland in 1881, and up to 
1884, is as foul a page as will be found in the annals of disgrace 
which England has written for herself in more volumes than she 
has statutes. 

Unlike the prisoners of old Rome who, weakened by agony, 
returned under torture to the gods of the empire, Ireland grew 
stronger and more resolute under Mr. Gladstone’s coercion law. 
Her press was gagged ; her platforms were silent; her prisons 
were filled ; her streets were patrolled by soldiery ; her courts were 
polluted by the perjurer, and her bench, always defiled more or 
less, became an offense to civilization. Yet the heart of a nation 
continued to throb with energy and fervor; and perhaps it was 
worth those years of sorrow and exasperation that the great states- 
man who had bound and gagged Ireland should live to learn from 
the lips of his captive the lesson of statesmanship, humanity, and 
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reparation which he is now teaching, with no uncertain result, to 
the thinking masses of England, Scotland, and Wales. 

With recovered freedom, Mr. Parnell set to work organizing 
Ireland for the general election of 1884. All the resources which 
Liberals and Conservatives could throw into Ireland against him, 
he had to contend with. Against unlimited wealth he had only 
the voluntary tribute of his race. Against intimidation, such as 
was never known even before the passage of the ballot act, he had 
to rely only on the confidence of the constituencies. The result 
was that contesting eighty-nine seats,—the others were hopeless, 
—he won 85 out of 103. To this total was added one seat in 
England, the Scotland division of Liverpool carried by Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor. When he returned to Parliament with this formidable 
and compact body, both English parties acknowledged that a new 
era had set in in British politics. Home Rule became the irre- 
pressible question, and Charles Stewart Parnell was the second 
personage in Parliament. In the management of his augmented 
power, he developed striking faculties as a debater. His minute 
knowledge of the operation of the land laws, his familiarity with 
the changes which were constantly occurring on the face of the 
country, his expertness in the rules, his absolute indifference to 
English statesmen and his independence of English parties, his 
silent scorn of revilement, his soft answers to ignorance and 
foolishness, his defiance of privileged ruffianism, his fidelity to his 
own men in small things, and to his country in everything, has 
enabled him to hold in the political world a position without pre- 
cedent or parallel. Steadfast in his convictions, stringent in his 
adherence to constitutional methods, and scrupulous about the 
morality of the means exclusively employed by him in their pro- 
motion, he has been vonsistent in his career from the day he made 
his first speech in Dublin down tothis hour. His greatest triumph 
thus far has been that he was able to confront Mr. Gladstone with 
his old declaration, that it would be time enough to take up the 
question of Home Rule when Ireland demanded Home Rule 
through the mouths of a majority of her representatives. 

The general election of 1886 reaffirmed the confidence of his 
country in him and his colleagues. He had pledged himself ‘to 
remain independent of all English parties.” In the fulfillment of 
that pledge, he antagonized first one and then the other with skill 
so consummate that their union against Ireland was rent in twain. 
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Ife has now for his ally the progressive democratic element of the 
British people, under the leadership of the most illustrious states- 
man England has ever produced. Astute, when his foes thought 
him only inert, and when friends may have deemed him excessively 
cautious, Mr. Parnell has shown extraordinary sagacity in refus- 
ing to offer a Home Rule bill at any time. Events have demon- 
strated that any bill submitted by him which would have satistied 
the least expectant of the Irish people would have been rejected 
by a combination of the English parties as often as it might have 
been proposed. It was necessary that the Home Rule measure 
should be fathered by one of the British parties. Mr. Parnell 
fought both, until one coquetted with the subject just enough to 
hasten its earnest assumption by the other ; and although the pas- 
sage of the bill has been delayed by demagogues, and a coercion 
bill is put on passage in its place, the majority of the voters of 
the United Kingdom have cast their ballots for Ireland’s liberty. 
It is fairly probable that another general election will send up to 
Westminster a majority of representatives instructed for Home 
Rule. 

It is not in Parliament only that the evidences of Mr. Parnell’s 
influence as a leader must be sought. If the evidences are to be 
found only there, be they ever so persuasive, they would not be 
sufficient. We must seek them in the temper and progress of the 
people in Ireland, in their temper as showing increased self-con- 
trol, in their progress as seen in their eagerness for education, and 
the improvement of their social condition so far as that is within 
their power. 

Wolfe ‘fone’s crude attempt at insurrection toward the close 
of the last century, Emmet’s effort in the beginning of this, the 
resolve of Young Ireland in 48 to try the sword once more, the 
Fenian outbreak—not altogether a failure, according to Mr. Glad- 
stone himself—were the spasms of an exasperated people unable 
to realize that the practically unlimited military strength of an 
empire would be used to crush them without difficulty and with- 
out remorse. Parnell has made the brain of Ireland defy England 
by resisting the old impulse to throw herself on English bayonets. 
The conflicts of the world are no longer carried on by war alone. 
The little and the weak have new means of contesting with 
the mighty and the brutal. Minds have come to count for more 


than artillery, and passive resistance Parnell has demonstrated 
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to be more dangerous than unequally matched battalions. The 
self-control of the nation finds a corresponding development in 
the conduct of the people as individuals. 

‘*The man who commits a crime is an enemy of his country,” 
was spoken by O’Connell and reiterated by Davitt. Irish crime 
is a subject upon which general misinformation prevails in this 
country, and general misrepresentation in Great Britain. A man 
who pays no special attention to statistics may be pardoned for 
supposing that the chronic condition of Ireland is a criminal one, 
for that belief has been forced upon him by the persistent false- 
hood of the English press. Alleged crime has been made the ex- 
cuse for a hundred and more repressive legislative acts since the 
Act of Legislative Union. Yet those unimpassioned witnesses— 
the Blue Books—show that in proportion to population there is 
always less crime in Ireland than in either of the other divisions of 
the United Kngdom ; that what crime there is has a direct rela- 
tion to the degree of starvation prevailing and the number of 
regiments quartered upon the people. During periods and in dis- 
tricts of fair crops, crime in Ireland has been almost unknown. 
During periods of deficient crops, when the landlord oppression is 
proportionately increased, and in the large centres where the idle 
and vicious soldiery predominate, crime reaches its Irish maxi- 
mum. But that maximum is moderate compared with the crime 
always prevalent in England and Scotland. 

In Ireland, in 1877, the indictable offenses committed were in 
the ratio of 11.8 in 10,000 of the population. As partial famine 
gradually extended over the country, the percentage rose to 13 in 
1878, to 15.1 in 1879, and to 16 in 1880, ‘*The last year when 
there was a similar increase,” reads the Blue Book,* ‘to that of 
1879 was 1862. . . . The pressure was greater than in 1862, and 
more nearly approached, in some districts, the effect of the famine 
of 1847. The figures indicate the effect of the pressure of dis- 
tress in producing crime.” And the remedy in 1847, in 1862, and 
in 1881 was coercion ! 

Strange as it may appear, although there was no famine in 
England or Scotland in 1880, the Irish number of more sérious 
offenses was only 743 greater than the proportional number for 


* Criminal and Judicial Statistics, 1881. 
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England, and was 771 less than the corresponding proportion for 
Scotland. It should be added that in offenses against morality,— 
which is the true test of the national character of a people,-—the 
proportional figures were for Ireland, 119; for England, 175 ; for 
Scotland, 238. For perjury,—we have heard about the impossi- 
bility of getting convictions in Irish courts,—lIreland, 8 ; England, 
27; Scotland, 36, in the same proportions of population. Offenses 
against property with violence, Ireland, 584; proportionally for 
England, 1,315 ; for Scotland, 3,310. Offenses against property 
without violence, Ireland, 557 ; England, 1,825 ; Scotland, 1,467. 
Yet we are told that the Irish are acriminal people! A sug- 
gestive group of figures may be taken from the same volume and 
for the same year in Ireland, 1880.* 


——Proportional numbers.— 


Irish. English. Scotch. 
Assaults on women and children........... — 169 495 195 
Theft and embezzlement ......... ise eedsene . 6,083 11,982 18,285 
re é. td bobeenaneesaes cesta 2 1,017 1,015 


It is of record that 90 per cent. of the persons proceeded 
against that year of misery in Ireland were of previous good char- 
acter, while the known thieves were only one-fifth as many pro- 
portionately in population as those of England and Wales. 

But let us compare the [reland of 1880 with Parnell’s Ireland 
in 1885—the latest accessible returns. His constant admonition 
to the people was to avoid violations of the law. The total of all 
crime, indictable and non-indictable, in 1880, amounted to 23.4 in 
10,000 of the population. In 1885 the figure was 14.5. 

The government headquarters, military and civil, are in Dub- 
lin. Nearly one-third of the indictable offenses committed in Ire- 
land are within the Dublin district, which contains only one- 
sixteenth of the population of the country. Yet in 1880 the 
crime of Dublin was less proportionally than the crime of Man- 
chester. 

Another highly significant fact in the criminal statistics of the 
countries is the proportion of convicts for felonies to all offenders. 
In the year 1881, when the showing would have been exception- 
ally bad for Ireland, the proportional figures are, for Ireland, 7.3 
per cent. ; for England, 23.3 per cent. 


* See p. 18, ibid. 
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The decline of crime of all kinds in Parnell’s Ireland is most 
comprehensively shown by this table : 


Committed. Convicted. 


ERI RRS SN Ee TN 5,311 2,698 
PKadkasneeons (she senaeeunenebesee 4,301 2,255 
Diticni rhinitis een emeeeeee 3,025 1,740 
Piss 6 odetedaendes sncunen pace necntile 2,925 1,546 
Pe ktecCusdedineneesesietssnns $606ese 2,850 1,573 


It is safe to assume that a National spirit which, in spite of 
political and social irritation, exhibits increasing self-control year 
by year, will be found year by year making greater progress in 
education. During the period of Parnell’s leadership, the school 
enrollment has annually increased, notwithstanding that the land- 
lord system continues annually to diminish the population by emi- 
gration practically compulsory. The rate of increase of school 
enrollment found in decades from 1850 to 1880 is doubled between 
1880 and 1885. In the table issued by the United States Bureau 
of Education in 1882 our own country led the world, with Ireland 
abreast, in the proportion of elementary school enrollment to pop- 
ulation. I am confident that the figures for the last year will 
show Ireland ahead even of the United States. Germany is third, 
England and Wales fourth, and then follow Switzerland, ete. 
What an answer to the epithet of ‘* ignorant” upon the Irish 
people! Ignorant indeed they were, made so by the penal code 
which reduced more than half of them to compulsory illiteracy. 
In 1841 53 per cent. of the population could neither read nor 
write. It might well be supposed that a country without free and 
acceptable elementary schools was a country without taxation. 
But from 1832 to 1852 the aggregate of taxes which England ex- 
torted from Ireland was $443,335,875, and the total appropriated 
out of that in the same period for elementary education was 
$6,996,065. Was the reproach of ignorance upon the Irish people 
just ? 

It was a happy omen that the first bill which Mr. Parnell’s 
obstruction tactics forced through Parliament was an intermediate 
Education Act for Ireland. The Nationalists have made every 
year a stubborn and sagacious fight to secure larger appropria- 
tions for education purposes, and the world is witness that, as 
crime has diminished and school enrollment increased, the Home 
Rule feeling has grown throughout the country. While the penal 
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code buried the entire body of Roman Catholics in a political tomb, 
the sacred fire of liberty was fed by the genius of Irish Protestants 
and the valor of Presbyterian Republicans. To-day, under 
Protestant Parnell, all Lreland, with the exception of inveterate 
Orangeism, demands Home Rule. Even in Trinity College, 
which before the Union was the cradle of Irish patriots, and ex- 
clusively Protestant, and which, since the Union, sectarianism 
palsied as a national force, has at length organized a Home Rule 
club that includes many of the most distinguished names in Irish 
science and letters. 

A splendid proof of Mr. Parnell’s fitness to be a National leader 
is seen in the talents of the men he has chosen for colleagues. 
Itad Grattan been free from jeaiousy of Flood, he might have 
retained on their country’s side a man his equal in many gifts. 
O’Connell’s intolerance of men of ability who differed from him 
on secondary matters is a stain upon his reputation, From the 
beginning of Parnell’s career he has sought for associates the 
ablest and noblest of his countrymen without conjecturing how 
he might suffer by contrast. When only an indifferent speaker 
himself, he solicited the association of the late A. M. Sullivan. 
By no means an indifferent speaker now, he keeps in the front of 
his ranks orators far exceeding him in brilliancy of figure and 
polish of period—Sexton and John E. Redmond. Without dis- 
tinction in literature, he counts among his supporters Justin Mce- 
Carthy and Thomas Power O’Connor. Not an expert with the 
polemic pen, he chooses for colleagues Edmund Dwyer Gray, T. 
D. Sullivan, and William O’Brien. <A small-minded man might 
have hesitated before trusting his own fame against the fascination 
that a personality like John Dillon’s exercises over an emotional 
people. The heir of that spurious superiority of class over man- 
hood, he has held to be indispensable men drawn from commerce 
and manufactures,—Biggar, and Lane, and William Murphy. 
Never was his wisdom in general more emphatically approved by 
experience, or his judgment of individuals shown to be sounder 
by trial, than in his choice of Patrick Egan for treasurer of the 
Land League. In what other country could a great political 
movement have continued after its officers were imprisoned as 
the National movement went on in Ireland, with only Patrick 
Egan free and he a voluntary exile in France? The government 
assumed that if the engineers were jailed the engine would stop 
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running. To their amazement it went on with undiminished 
power and steady direction; and when Patrick Egan begged 
release from his country’s service to return to the service of his 
family, Mr. Parnell’s prudence was displayed once more in naming 
as his successor the Quaker business man, Alfred Webb. 

The fashion of finding members of Parliament only among the 
rich or the titled he set aside with unconscious disdain. One of 
the most brilliant of living parliamentarians Mr. Parnell trans- 
ferred from the modest duties of his own private secretary to a 
seat in the House—T. M. Healy. Ile went into the profession 
of medicine, for men like Dr. Kenny, Dr. Tanner, and Dr. Fox ; 
from the student’s desk, the bar, the counting room, the farm, the 
manufactory, he has taken Harrington, Arthur and John O’Con- 
nor, Deasy, Tuite, Maurice Healy, Mathew Harris, Clancy, Com- 
mins, Chance, O’Doherty, Blake, William Redmond, Hooper, and 
many more whose names are less known to us on this side of the 
water. 

Ten years ago the suggestion would have been scoffed at that 
men hidden, most of them in Irish villages, should ever contend 
for intellectual supremacy with the hereditary wealth and culture 
of the United Kingdom. Most of them are young, and their 
contemporaries of corresponding age in the ILlouse, born in luxury, 
reared in leisure and recreation, or equipped for careers in great 
universities, make their presence known in the Imperial Legisla- 
ture by after-dinner folly, or by preserving a more respectable 
silence. In no other age, in no other Legislature, has been seen 
a parallel for the now familiar spectacle of the most eminent in 
both the great English parties finding in these Irish youth their 
peers in forensic ability, in knowledge of subject matter, in tactics 
of discussion, in endurance and in determination. In the turbu- 
lent days, when Conservatives and Liberals were one against Par- 
nell and Ireland, it made little difference whether Salisbury or 
Gladstone were premier. The entire combined array of their 
first-class men were continually routed by the ingenuity and skill 


of the Irish patriot party; and their joint invention of cloture 
was confession that they were compelled to resort to brute force to 
overcome a numerically insignificant body, who overmatched, in 
mental power, their consolidated strength. Mr. Parnell’s lofty 
appreciation of his leadership as a national trust is seen in his 
conduct toward Mr. Davitt. That heroic political felon is held 
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very tenderly in the heart of his country. He has shared with 
Mr. Parnell the direction of the movement out of which the Par- 
liamentary party has grown—the land movement ; but he has de- 
clined to enter Parliament, and he has come to hold, on the land 
question, views not identical with Mr. Parnell’s. Their mutual 
respect, and the perfect confidence each feels in the other, which 
malevolence or shallowness has not been able to disturb, is not 
only proof of the manly fibre in both, but a testimony to the 
political integrity of the nation and the generation which has 
given them birth. 

Races have an evolution more appreciable than that of species. 
The struggle for existence finds in the Irish race a palpable ex- 
ample. Moral purity and physical strength have carried it 
through ages of resistance, under which an immoral or feeble 
people would have disappeared. The race development shows its 
highest type in the character of Parnell. The intellectual traits 
which control him are those made inevitable by a persistent race 
struggle against superior physical odds. Composure, patience and 
wariness have succeeded impetuosity, vain daring, and wasted valor. 
At the same time there is not a noble trait of the past of his 
people which is not preserved in him. Whoever saw his bared 
head accepting alms for his suffering country saw a man who 
would seize the sword with joy, were the sword the weapon to 
conquer his country’s freedom. Nor has her long martyrdom 
failed to affect his blood. The famines, the massacres, the co- 
ercions, the exile of millions burning with a sense of wrong 
which can expire only with life, has made it impossible that all 
Irishmen shall possess his calmness. He will not depart a hair's 
breath from the constitutional methods to which he is pledged. 
Sut as sublimely as ever martyr stood at the stake has he re- 
mained silent when England has demanded that he shall denounce 
her victims, whose extreme views are the natural result of her 
centuries of brutal oppression. 

That man is greatest who most sagaciously applies available 
means to desired ends. Parnell may not be a Napoleon, but he 
will never lead an army to Moscow in midwinter. He stands to- 
day the representative of a people resolved to recover National 
independence. He has nearly succeeded. The sympathy and 
admiration of all generous men, and the love of his race, surround 
and sustain him. ALEXANDER SULLIVAN. 
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CERTAINLY no class of men should show less bad feeling when 
they are made the subject of adverse criticism than newspaper 
writers, and it is greatly to be doubted if any class in existence 
has more of it to contend with. It is astonishing how many 
people there are in the world who honestly believe themselves 
capable of conducting a daily newspaper infinitely better than the 
men who have given their lives and risked their fortunes in news- 
paper enterprises, and it is even more astonishing how charm- 
ingly frank these people can be in giving out their opinions. 

A full year’s issue of the NortH AMERICAN REVIEW could 
scarcely afford room for a complete list of the faults ascribed to 
the press. Its sins of omission and commission embrace about 
all the acts that human frailty can be responsible for ; but not 
until very recently has the criticism been advanced that one of its 
chief evils was its zeal in doing good. We have been told that the 
press was vulgar; that it pampered to vicious tastes ; that, in 
describing daring felonies, it made heroes of rogues; that it gave 
an impulse to crime by familiarizing the minds of low and weak 
persons with its details ; that it had ceased to be independent and 
sincere, and had become the organ of monopoly and the tool of 
bad political partisanship; that its better tendencies were en- 
thralled by the greed of its proprietors ; that its editors were only 
superficially informed, and saw only the surface of events any- 
how ; that it was encouraging a taste for light, insipid reading ; 
that it was poisoning the language by gradually substituting the 
vernacular of the Yahoo and the bog-trotter for the rich and 
classic paleography of politer days. All these, and a thousand 
other offenses, have been urged with delightful candor, but it was 
reserved for the friends and legal champions of the ‘‘ Boodle” 
Aldermen of New York and the anarchical thugs of Chicago to 
present, as afurther indictment against the press, the horrid crime 
of excessive zeal in the performance of its admitted duties. 
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The Aldermen, say these new critics, have not had fair play. 
The ‘‘safeguards of innocence,” which are so striking a feature of 
Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence, have been thrown down by the press. 
Trial by jury is in danger of being superseded by trial by news- 
paper. The ‘‘streams of justice” must be kept as free from the 
corrosive acid of prejudice as from the muddy waters of corrupt 
influence. The conceded right of just and timely criticism onthe 
part of the newspapers must not be permitted to degenerate into 
malicious license. Public offenders must be sought out but not 
pursued. Judges and juries who have come to a presumably con- 
scientious decision must be protected from the cruel thorn of 
newspaper censure. Their minds must be unembarrassed in the 
reception of evidence. In coming to a verdict or in rendering a 
decision they must not have before their eyes the dread of rebuke. 
An advocate who is ‘* doing his best to save an unpopular client” 
must be shielded from the caricaturist’s pencil and the reporter’s 
icicle quill. While a case is on trial, and before it has been decided, 
the press must stand off and “ confine its strength to the enforce- 
ment of fair play.” 

This sort of argument suggests that the trial of persons 
accused of infamous crimes is an affair in the nature of a prize- 
fight, in which all respect must be paid by the friends of either 
contestant to the code of the ring. It suggests that lawyers re- 
tained to defend alleged criminals are not only justified under 
their oath in “‘ doing their best to save” their clients, but that 
really it becomes their bounden duty to secure the release of the 
accused, no matter how guilty he may be. And it bluntly says 
in effect that ‘** fair play” on the part of the press requires that 
it shall stand off with never a word of protest, while artifice, legal 
chicane, official dereliction, and the methods and tricks known 
only to the typical ward politician, triumph over justice and right, 
to the infinite discredit and harm of the public. There are hosts 
of people, beyond doubt, who do look upon a criminal trial as a 
sort of fight in which both sides engage with equal merit. I am 
sadly afraid that the number of lawyers who would hesitate about 

‘doing their best to save” a client without regard to their opin- 
ion of his guilt or innocence is considerably larger than it 
should be. But the press, quite unanimously, I am happy to 
say, takes a widely different view of these things, and, in urging 
its view with all the vigor it possesses, it has no intention of 
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usurping the functions of judge, jury, or prosecutor. It does not 
aim, either, to pervert the established machinery of justice. On 
the contrary, it means to see to it that trial by jury shall not be- 
come a fraud ; that the forces of misrule, always so large and 
powerful in great cities, shall not override public decency and 
public honor, and that quibbling, pettifogging lawyers, who sell 
their cleverness for a price to any knave that has the money to 
buy it, shall make conspicuous and healthy failures when they 
‘*do their best to save” a gang of conspirators against the public 
welfare. 

The press does not need to disturb itself about the escape of 
ordinary evil doers. If the murderer of that unhappy girl whose 
nameless body was found at Rahway is never discovered, it will 
not make murder and outrage perceptibly more popular. Bur- 
glary will receive no extraordinary stimulus or get beyond the 
bounds of police control, even if the slayer of Lyman 8S. Weeks 
dies without the hangman’s aid. But every case of unpunished 
bribery ejects upon the body politic a thousand filthy spawn. 
Having ferreted out the colossal conspiracy entered into by the 
promoters of the Broadway Surface Railroad and the Board of 
Aldermen, the newspapers determined that the guilty men should 
be driven into exile or into prison. The forces arrayed against 
them were innumerable, insidious, powerful, and alert. The ** Fat- 
ties,” and the ‘* Mikes,” and the ‘‘ Tims,” and the ‘* Barneys,” all 
looked upon a prosecution of bribery as a direct attack upon their 
means of livelihood. When it became the custom of the courts to 
send a man to Sing Sing for blackmail and extortion, their busi- 
ness was gone. ‘The city’s public officers were all under more or 
less obligation to these creatures. I think it is safe to say that 
Mr. De Lancey Nicoll, whose appointment as Assistant Dis- 
trict Attorney was the personal act of Mr. Martine, accom- 
plished in spite, and to the infinite disgust of the ‘* halls” 
and the ‘‘ organizations,” was the only public official likely to 
have any connection, however remote, with these prosecutions, 
who was not indebted in some way to the Broadway conspirators 
or their friends. Their financial resources were practically un- 
limited. The year had been an uncommonly fine one for ‘* busi- 
ness” in the Board. Aldermen who, the year before, had been 
day laborers, were now buying real estate and setting up saloons. 
Nearly a dozen railroad franchises had been acted upon under the 
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act of 1884. All the resources of the bribe-givers were theirs to 
command, and men who had paid $500,000 as a bribe were ready 
enough to spend five times that sum to escape the penalty of their 
crime. And back of all this there was a certain “‘ respectable” 
influence. Several prominent legal firms, whose members were 
excellent citizens and notorious Christians, had been mixed up in 
the company’s application. They were ill-disposed to have the 
record of their lega! conduct brought out in evidence before a jury. 
Planted directly in front of this extraordinary combination—reach- 
ing, as it did, into the very courts of justice, into each political 
party and faction, and into all ranks of society—was an army of 
shrewd, cunning lawyers, whose well-understood business was to 
‘‘do their best to save.” ‘The press of New York had been 
through one epidemic of municipal corruption. It had no fancy 
for another. It sawat once that the first court before which these 
knaves should be brought was the Court of Public Opinion ! 

[t will be a bad day when, for the trial of such secret, pestilen- 
tial crimes as this, the powers of that greatest of all tribunals, the 
court of public opinion, shall cease to be invoked. There are 
causes upon which no other bench is competent to pass. Its 
functions are those of the sovereign. It exercises original juris- 
diction and the authority of final appeal. The ordinary 
machinery of law, of government, of justice, are tributary to its 
august powers. These cannot be abdicated nor laid aside. They 
will, they must be exerted. The very constitution of the Nation, 
of all civilized nations, derives its force from them. Those who 
imagine that the operations of legislatures, of administrations, and 
of courts are the only orderly methods of making and enforcing law, 
take a small, narrow, and unpractical view of human affairs. We, 
the People, distinctly reserve autocracy to ourselves. We make 
no mistakes. It is silly to find feult with our imperial action. 
[t is stupid to describe" our revolutions, even when they are 
accomplished in a carnival of blood, as wrong or ill-advised. 
They have to be. They are destiny. When we act, it is with de- 
liberation. The blow we strike may be swift and sudden. It 
may startle even ourselves by its terrible effect. But it is the re- 
sult of long and serious consideration. The history of all time 
proves that the ultimate decisions of the court of public opinion 
ire wise and righteous. 

It was before this high bar that the press determined to bring 
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the wretched creatures who had betrayed New York and dragged 
her honor in the dirt. It required a whole year of appeal before 
the attention of the court was really riveted on the case. The 
court was fair and cautious. It asked what the defense could say 
for itself. It demanded all the facts on either side. The news- 
papers responded fully and frankly to this just requirement. 
Their columns were freely opened to the accused. It is a most 
important fact, and one which of itself disposes of the charge of 
injustice on the part of the press, that not a single fact urged in 
defense of the Aldermen in the courts was omitted from the evi- 
dence laid by the newspapers before the people. In fact, hundreds 
of false claims that the accused dared not produce where their 
perjuries could be punished were placed to the credit side of their 
account in the press. ‘The newspapers tried their case for them 
with far more skill than it has ever been tried before a sworn jury. 
The court of public opinion, once summoned, lent a most attent- 
ive ear. It heard all that could be said on either side. And when 
the evidence was all in, when both sides had exhausted their testi- 
mony and their pleas, the court pronounced its solemn and de- 
liberate judgment—Guilty! It followed all the rules of evidence, 
which are nothing more nor less than codified common-sense. 
And when its infallible verdict was returned, it left the fallible 
machinery of justice to register its decree, or to fail in that duty. 

The newspapers did nothing more than to concede the correct- 
ness of the people’s judgment, and to throw a flood of light upon 
the proceedings by which that judgment was to be carried into 
legal effect. So long as fraud, as trickery, was at work to defeat 
the ends of justice, their cuty was not fully performed. They 
placed a close watch upon the jury-fixer and the legal sharpers 


’ 


who were “‘ doing their best to save.” They cut away from the 
ease all the poison ivy of claptrap, subterfuge, and nonsense. 
Who is it now that finds fault with the press and resents the course 
it has conscientiously regarded as a public duty ? I have not heard 
that the public prosecutor, whose work has been performed with 
fidelity, but certainly not with malice—for all the men he has con- 
victed were his political friends—I have not heard that he con- 
sidered the press to have usurped his rights and privileges. There 
has been no intimation from the learned judges, one of whom, the 
Hon. Frederick Smyth, stands as an impregnable bulwark against 
the lawless elements of New York, and the other of whom, Mr. Jus- 
VOL, CXLIV.—NO. 367. 4] 
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tice Barrett, has emphasized by his moderation, his firmness, his im- 
partiality, and his great learning, the golden opinion in which he has 
always been held by his fellow citizens,—there has been no intima- 
tion that they resented the conduct of the press as an encroachment 
upon their high domain. Nota bit of it. The howl of protest, which 
has attributed malice and cruelty to the newspapers,comes only from 
the guilty men and those who are ‘‘doing their best to save” 
them, and from a few good people who take these fellows too seri- 
ously. Their object is as plain as a mountain. Hopeless of sav- 
ing their clients by showing their innocence, they have no recourse 
left but to warp and blind weak jurors. They appeal not to their 
judgment of facts, but to their false pride. Are you men, they 
ask, or cravens ? Have you the manliness to reach out a rescuing 
arm to a poor, helpless, persecuted mortal, or are you such cowards 
as to join the army of his destroyers? There he sits, crouching 
in terror at the slave-drivers, whose lash has deprived him of all 
power of resistance. Will you raise him up? Will you bid his 
ruthless, bullying foes, be still? Where is your manhood ? 
Knowing, for experience has taught them, the utter futility of 
submitting the case toa jury on its merits, they hope, by such 
tactics as these, to shame one or two weak spirits intoerror. This 
is ** doing their best to save.” If trial by jury becomes a mockery 
and a fraud, its degeneration will be caused far more by the con- 
temptible artifices of dishonest advocates than by the usurpations 
of the press. 

But the public has little to fear. The streams of justice will 
remain pure so long as rogues and their apologists are made to 
stand in healthy terror of the court of public opinion. The ma- 
chinery of justice will not become deranged. And the people may 
safely leave with the press of the country the duty of summoning 
that august tribunal whenever its omnipotent voice is demanded. 
LEMUEL ELy QUIGG. 























THE LODGING-HOUSE VOTE IN NEW YORK. 


THE lodging-house—distinct from the hotel proper—plays an 
important part in New York politics, while at the same time it 
presents a curious and interesting phase of Metropolitan life. For 
the payment in advance of ten to fifty cents, the lodger can be 
accommodated with a bunk in a partitioned room, occupied by 
many others in common tenancy; or he can indulge in the luxury 
of a single bed, clean towel, and fresh water for his morning ablu- 
tions. These caravansaries are the growth of the last twenty 
years, and those of the lower grade are situated in the slums of 
the city. To visit them is one of the favored incidents of the 
new fad, ‘‘ slumming,” recently borrowed by fashionable society 
here from abroad, where it has been indulged in as a sort of philan- 
thropic recreation for several years. 

Prior to the year 1867, the lodging-houses were few in number 
and practically uncontrolled by local authority or supervision. 
About that time public attention became directed to them and 
laws were enacted looking towards the amelioration of the con- 
dition of their inmates, and to prevent the breeding of pestilence 
in the cramped and unhealthy quarters in which they existed. 
The proprietor of the lodging-house is now bound by law to pro- 
vide accommodations, and the health authorities of the city can 
only issue permits for those houses where the dimensions will 
afford each lodger not less than 600 cubic feet of air space—a regu- 
lation which is practically ignored in those of the lower grade. 

There are in all about 300 lodging-houses in New York, 
licensed as such by the Health Department, which are allowed under 
their permits to accommodate 17,530 persons. Those issued since 
October 1st, 1886, alone afford accommodation for 2,480 persons. 
Deducting this from the total, we have 15,050 persons who, if 
these houses were full, and if the lodgers were all bona _fide voters 
and registered, would represent eight per cent. of all the electors 
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in this city. More than twenty per cent. of this total actually 
voted at the last general election. 

The sanitary condition of these places has improved under 
health regulations ; but in the inverse ratio of this improvement 
they have become a dangerous element in municipal politics. 
They have become the centres in which corrupt and fraudulent 
voters herd together immediately before each election, and shame- 
lessly hold their votes to the highest bidder of any party or fac- 
tion. Three thousand one hundred and seventy-five electors cast 
their ballots at the election in November, 1886, from 256 of these 
hives of the franchise. That they were not of the order of men 
who make up the greatness of the State goes without saying ; 
that they were mainly composed of the vagrant lost to every 
sentiment of manhood and honor, who subsists principally by 
mendicancy and petty thieving, tramping the country and 
suburbs during the summer, and gravitating towards the city 
with the return of cool weather, does not admit of contradiction. 
Very rarely indeed is the workingman proper to be found among 
the tenants of the lodging-house. 

It is questionable if the great bulk of these lodgers are en- 
titled to vote, as an examination shows that they are mainly 
thirty-day voters in the election district. The elective franchise, 
which is held so lightly by many of our more intelligent and 
wealthy citizens, is highly esteemed by the voters of jthe lodging- 
house. ‘To them it represents not so much a principle, a right, 
or a privilege, as a pecuniary possibility, differing in value as the 
canvass may be grave or interesting to the captains of the disci- 
plined workers of the machines in the various Assembly and 
Election Districts. The workers recognize the lodging-house 
vote as a potential factor in deciding the fate of candidates ; 
and, while it is but just to admit that it is more often used 
to decide the fate of the Alderman in his district than any 
other office-seeker, practically the result is to determine the 
election of other candidates who are bunched with this local 


officer. In this sense it may even be claimed that a Presi- 
dent was elected in 1884 by the lodging-house vote in 
this city. There is no desire in making this assertion 


to detract from the just deserts of the Stalwart Repub- 
licans, the Mugwumps, or of the Reverend Doctor Burchard, but 
as these votes can be concretely estimated, and are always safely 
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delivered for the proper consideration, there are substantial grounds 
for claiming this credit for the inmates of the lodging-houses in 
this city. The potentiality of this vote is acknowledged by the 
politicians of both parties, and it is sought by both ; still, it is 
practically controlled almost in its entirety by the Democratic 
organizations, who secure this advantage by reason of the location 
of these places. The vote of last year was smaller than that cast 
from the lodging-houses in many former years. 1886 was an off 
year, the only State officer running being the Judge of the Court 
of Appeals. In the Presidential contests of 1880 and 1884, it was 
asserted that from 8,000 to 10,000 persons voted from the lodging- 
houses of this city. To prove this statement now would be a 
matter of some difficulty, and would involve a great deal of labor ; 
but it is fairly sustained by the logic of progressive statistics, 
and by the facts as we find them at the present time. The 
computation of the lodging-house vote given above is made from 
official sources, and is strictly confined to those houses which 
appear in the permit books of the Board of Health as licensed 
lodging-houses. It does not include private lodging-houses, which 
are beyond domiciliary visits. It represents only those who voted. 
The registry of this vote was necessarily larger. Considered by 
districts, it shows the natural preponderance towards Democracy. 
Of the thirteen Assembly districts in which this vote is cast, four 
are Republican and nine Democratic. The strong Democratic Sec- 
ond District heads the list with 1,018 votes. The Eighth (so long 
under the domination of the leader of the Republican machine) 
takes the second place in numerical order, being entitled, how- 
ever, to the credit of the largest individual house vote in the city, 
the domicile in question being No. 41 Bowery, with a record of 
142 votes. With space to accommodate many times less, the vote 
from this one house is two and a half times larger than that from 
the Fifth Avenue, the Windsor, and the Hoffman House combined, 
and is almost one-fourth of the lodging-house vote in the whole dis- 
trict, viz., 564. The Democratic Third District sheltered 493 of 
these voters. The First, Fifth, and Sixth Assembly Districts, all 
Democratic, respectively voted 291, 255, and 141, while the Ninth, 
Seventh, Fourth, Tenth, Twelfth, Sixteenth, Eighteenth, and 
Twenty-first are represented in a lesser degree. The workers for 
the machines recognize the value of these votes, and provide for 
them in the disbursements of the campaign. Indeed, it has been 
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claimed that any closely contested election in which there were 
three tickets running, could be carried for the side securing the 
lodging-house vote. The arrangements for the lodging-house 
vote are made generally by the men in charge of the election dis- 
tricts. It is secured by purchase—pure and simple—and when 
completed, the voters are marched to the poles in squads of twos, 
threes, and fours, depending on the ability of their conductor to 
hold them together, and prevent interference from others. Thev 
are compelled to hold their right hand up with ballots exposed, so 
that, in the expressive language of the adroit campaigner, they 
Their ballots 
are taken generally unchallenged ; or, if challenged, their vote is 


” 


can do no ‘‘funny business in changing ballots. 


sworn in. Their reward is paid them by another worker—gener- 
ally quite a superior person—after the vote has been deposited to 
the satisfaction of their conductor. 

At times, the lodging-house keeper is himself a politician, and 
then he makes his own arrangements with the party representa- 
tive, or the candidate personally, for the votes of his lodgers. In 
one case of which the writer was informed in his investigations, 
the competition was unusually active on the local candidates, 
and the lodging-house keeper locked his voters up and kept 
them under duress, until he had voted them all in convenient 
squads. 

That this vote is decisive is beyond dispute. It decided the 
election of one Mayor since 1880, of one Congressman in 1880, of 
a Judge of a Court of Record in 1884, by its vote in one Assembly 
District, and in the same year it elected the Alderman who was first 
convicted for bribery in office. 

The investigation of this subject opens up an interesting field 
for discussion by the municipal reformer and political economist. 
It is apparent that some steps should be taken to lessen the 
opportunities for bribery thus afforded by aggregated masses of 
easily corrupted voters. To meet the evil and provide a remedy, 
its existence must be judicially admitted ; yet, during the last 
seven years not one conviction has been had for bribing a voter. 
That few cases are brought to public notice, and practically none 
to trial, is due largely to the unwillingness to inform, although 
either party to the transaction can be a witness, but the real 
obstacle in the way of the prevention of this crime is the tree- 
masonry existing between the politicians who run the machines 
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of both parties. Their enthusiasm and personal interest in the 
results of the campaign have blunted conscience and patriotism, 
and the responsibility for crime is evaded by “ hiring ” the voter, 
instead of paying him for his vote in individual cases. If they 
fail themselves, vote-bribers will not inform on the opposition 
worker, who has secured the prize by a higher bid or superior 
adroitness. 

It will be difficult, if not indeed impossible, to destroy this 
wholesale traffic in votes, until the honest conscientious men in 
both parties make up their minds to eradicate it. Not alone by 
creating better public sentiment on the subject, but by the more 
practical plan of a strict scrutiny of the lists of registered voters, 
challenging at the polls, and earnest co-operation of the police, 
must this crime be met and prevented, 

The act of bribing usually requires the co-operation of three 
persons ; the voter, the person who accompanies him to the polls 
to see his vote deposited (in this matter nothing is taken on 
trust), and the person who pays the money. To this last trans- 
action there are but two parties, the briber and the bribed. The 
unity of interest is thus preserved and the oath of the one is as 
good as that of the other participant in the crime. The care and 
secrecy thus necessitated may account for the fact that during 
the last seven years there have been no convictions found for the 
bribery of voters, and as far as could be ascertained no indict- 
ments found therefor during the same time. From 1880 to 1886, 
both inclusive, the total convictions for all other violations of the 
election laws were but 20 in number. The bribing of the voter 
would be made more difficult were the existing laws more strictly 
enforced. Electioneering in the polling-place and handing the 
voter a ballot are misdemeanors, transgressions of law which are 
committed in many polling places in this city, under the very 
eyes of the police at every election. New laws might be passed 
to render more difficult the possibility of bribery at elections. 
Public opinion ought to be aroused on this subject, and discussion 
invited as to the best means of eradicating this crowing evil. To 
the Legislature in session, and to the Constitutional Convention, 
when elected, must we turn for the proper remedy to be applied. 

It is not good policy in any public man to advocate a limita- 
tion of the elective franchise. The attempt made in recent years 
to limit the right to vote in this city on certain questions to those 
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electors who possessed a property qualification met with stubborn 
opposition and ultimate defeat. It is probable that any effort to 
attach an educational test to the franchise—denying it to all who 
cannot read or write—would meet with opposition from the dema- 
gogues in both parties; yet if this could be accomplished (and it 
would appear to be not a violation of the Federal Constitution for 
such an amendment to be adopted and submitted to the people of 
this State, when ratified by them), it would be of inestimable 
advantage to the city and State, and the dwellers therein who 
desire to see better methods applied to municipal, State, and social 
questions. 

The present system of voting, intended to give the voter a 
secret ballot, practically does nothing of the sort. By the exercise 
of a little adroitness on the part of the Inspector of Elections, 
who is the selected officer of party, the voter’s intention is easily 
ascertained and the vaunted inviolability of the ballot becomes a 
mockery. Our system is not advanced enough for the present 
day. We are a quarter of a century behind the age. More scien- 
tific methods are in use in younger communities, which give the 
elector absolute freedom of choice and the necessary secrecy, such 
as the very act of voting contemplates in a free community. 

[t is to be hoped that our Constitutional Convention will pro- 
vide or suggest suitable amendments to accomplish this purpose. 
Henry A. GUMBLETON. 

















THE AMERICAN VEDAS. 


{Ir would be impossible, under any circumstances, not to be touched by the 
subtle flattery of my countrymen in attributing to me the strength and spirit of 
another writer. Under a constant misgiving as to the acceptableness of my 
theology, their testimonial of respect comes to me almost as a special providence. 
While I cannot forget that it is my too kind critics, and not Mr. Arthur Rich- 
mond himself, 

** Whose sweet ‘I will’ hath made us one,” 

Ido not think it my duty to forego the advantage which even the suggestion 
of such an alliance may bring. So long, therefore, as a genial and discriminating 
press will continue to discover, and especially to “‘ reveal,” that there are no other 
generals than Agamemnon, whatever disguise he may assume, Agamemnon ought 
not to be blamed if he construe it as encouragement in that which cometh upon 
him daily—the care of all the churches. I trust, also, it will be construed asa 
warning to all men who may be meditating a theological onset upon these pages, 
that no little device of signature or trick of style will avail to divert from me the 
credit of all the sound theology which appears in this REVIEW, and which modesty 
alone forbids me from saying I feel amply able to furnish! 

An over-anxious observer permits himself to be agitated as to the possible 

* consequences of this revelation.” Heaven alone knows. But it will be a most 
mortifying consequence to me if curiosity about the things I do not write should 
absorb attention to the exclusion of interest in the things I do write.] 


Tue New Departure theologians, and not the conservative ortho- 
dox, are the spiritual descendants of the iron-bound-creed-makers 
of old Andover. It is over the iron-bound Andover Creed that 
flags are flying, bombs bursting, cannon roaring, hot shot pouring. 
Conservatives declare that new orthodoxy, while not decrying, is 
practically defying, the creed, but, on the contrary, this is exactly 
what conservatism is doing. The very word which the creed uses 
is made by the conservatives a watchword of battle. The very 
word on which the New Departure men stand as their justifica- 
tion, as, indeed, their word of command, is a word of the iron- 
bound creed welded by the Andover founders. 

They required of their professors a belief in ‘‘the Word of 
God . . . contained in the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament.” This the New Departure theologians accept, declare, 
expound ; but the conservatives protest that this will never do ; 
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that it is not enough to say that the Bible contains the word of 
(rod ; that in order to be really orthodox, to be wholly in unison 
with the founders, we must believe the Bible to be in every part 
and parcel the word of God—a unit, a solid, from which no 
splinter, no moss, can be detached without throwing the whole 
block away. It is one of the marvels of metaphysics that Profes- 
sor Phelps and Professor Park, and the Andover complainants, and 
the clear sighted, common-sense theology of the West, can adopt 
this position in full view of the creed, which declares the word of 
God contained in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament. 

So far as Andover is concerned, the whole question is decided 
when this position is seen to be historically false. But truth is 
to be served by showing that it is also irrational. The conse- 
quences of a true theory of the Bible do not diminish the stress 
of truth, but there are no consequences to be feared. Professor 
Phelps apprehends that if the Bible only contains the word of 
Giod, and is not itself in every part and parcel the word of God, 
the inevitable sequence will be “that the major part of the Old 
Testament, to-day, and to us, has no more moral authority than 
the Vedas. Whether it has as much, what means has the 
unlettered mind of knowing ?” 

[t has, at least, the means of reading the Vedas, and compar- 
ing them with the Scriptures. But the unlettered mind cannot 
read the Vedas. Yes, and therein lies the gist of the argument. 
The Vedas have never had sufficient moral impulsion to get them- 
seves translated for us, and transported to us, and transplanted in 
us. We know practically, religiously, nothing whatever about the 
Vedas. The Scriptures of the Old and New Testament we do 
know about. From being the sacred books of a barbarous tribe, of 
an insignificant province, of a scattered and homeless race, they 
have insinuated themselves into the very heart and life of the 
widest and highest nineteenth century civilization, the most 
powerful civilization in the history of humanity. All the 
churches of Christendom are founded on them. All the politics 
of Christendom are amenable to them. The unlettered mind 
knows nothing about the Vedas, and it knows more about the 
Bible than about any other book in the world. It knows that the 
Bible has more moral authority than thé Vedas, because it feels 
and recognizes the authority of the Bible, and does not know the 
Vedas. 
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That loosening of the moral authority of the major part of the 
Old Testament to-day, and to us, which is foreboded as the result 
of not considering every part and parcel of the Bible to be the 
Word of God, is a loosening which has already occurred even 
under the theory that the Bible is a solid, a unit. The Andover 
professors and the Princeton professors, orthodox or heretic, no 
more observe the Levitical law than if it were inculeated in the 
Vedas. Why is it more dangerous to say that the Levitical law 
has no authority for us, than it is for us to pay no regard to it ? 
Why is it more heretical to say that a law is obsolete, than it is 
constantly to violate it? The most conservative and orthodox 
portion of the religious world has done precisely what it is striv- 
ing to prevent the advancing regiment of the religious army 
from doing to-day; it has rightly divided the Word of God. 
Reverently and devoutly studying the Scriptures, it has decided 
and taught that what was imperative and elevating for the 
Jews is inappropriate and retregressive for us. It takes 
this unit, this solid, this Bible, every word the Word of 
God, and it says of one part: This is the ceremonial law, and 
we need not observe it ; and of another part: This is moral law, 
and it is binding onus. By what right, on whose authority, does 
it limit one word of God to the Jews of Palestine, and spread 
another word of God over all the world? By right of its 
own reason. But no pretensions of heterodoxy or heresy can 
be more radical than this. Unless Professor Phelps worships 
God with a candlestick of pure gold. six branches coming out of 
the sides of it, three branches of the candlestick out of the one 
side, and three branches of the candlestick out of the other side ; 
three bowls made like unto almonds, with a knop and a flower in 
one branch, and three bowls made like almonds in the other branch, 
with a knop and a flower; four bowls made like unto almonds, 
with their knops and their flowers, a knop under two branches of 
the same, and a knop under two branches of the same, and a knop 
under two branches of the same, according to the six branches 
that proceed out of the candlestick, their knops and their branches 
of the same, all of it one beaten work of pure gold, there is a con- 
siderable part of the Old Testament which has with him no more 
moral authority than the Vedas. There is, therefore, now no 
condemnation to them who would bring to any other part of 


Scripture as devout a heart, as close a scrutiny, as wise a dis- 
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crimination, as Professor Phelps has brought to the law of the 
Lord delivered to Moses upon the mount of Sinai. 

The .. rd of God in Genesis says that Israel bowed himself 
upon the bed’s head. The Word of God in Hebrews says Jacob 
worshiped leaning upon the top of his staff. Alford renders out 
the leaning, and says that Jacob worshiped upon the top of his 
staff. The Vulgate still further takes out wpon, and says that 
Jacob worshiped the top of his staff. The learned Dean says 
it was Jacob’s own staff upon which he leaned. Dr. Taylor says 
it was Joseph’s staff. Professor Thayer says that Jacob did not 
worship at all, but simply paid homage to Joseph after the Egyp- 
tian fashion, as a high officer of state. very word the word of 
God ? Whose—Thayer’s or Alford’s, the Vulgate or the Septuagint, 
Genesis or Hebrews ? 

Is not this staff of Israel a very, very bruised reed to lean on ? 
If Professor Phelps’s principle is the true one, that the Bible is a 
solid, a unit, every word the Word of God, and that we cannot 
throw away one part without throwing away all, then we must 
give up the Bible with its legacy of love, and truth, and comfort, 
and hope, with all its sacredness of generations, because the vowel 
points were not invented in season for the Septuagint translators 
to know whether the word was hamittah—bed, or hamatteh— 
staff ; because M. Chabas was not born soon enough to tell King 
James's translators that bowing one’s self on the Superior’s staff of 
office was an ordinary Egyptian mode of recognizing the Superior’s 
authority. Must we, in spite of modern reverent research, still 
cling to the head of Jacob’s bed, or sink in the troublous ocean 
of life, unbuoyed, unsustained by the wonderful Word of God ? 

But in any other theory Professor Phelps finds absurdity. 
‘* That He has given to a lost world a book inspired here and not 
inspired there, historic now and mythic then, blundering some- 
times and by hap right at other times, and that he has left it to 
man’s infirm intuitions to divine whether it is oracular anywhere, 
is absurd. It is not like God to build such a rickety structure.” 

I am in despair at my own temerity, but to me it seems exactly 
like God. What can be a more rickety structure than this world 
which He has made? Doubtless to its Creator’s eye it goes on its 
stately course undisturbed in eternal order, but to us who live in 
it, what ricketiness! It is shaken by earthquakes, it is pierced 
by lightnings, it is swept by cyclones. The sea plucks at the 
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land. The land slips under the sea. The rivers ravage the 
meadows. Vineyards are overwhelmed by volcanoes. Man is 
born upon the earth and he cannot emigrate to another planet. 
He is fastened to this, yet here he is preyed upon by fire and 
water, and bug and beast. And what a rickety structure is man 
himself—complicate and wonderful in design, but so imperfectly 
completed, so ill-adapted to his surroundings, that multitudes 
perish before the journey of life is fairly begun, and multitudes 
more sink by the wayside from pain and weariness. Of all the 
millions born, so rickety is the world-construction that the num- 
ber is infinitesimal who pass, without pain or trouble, through 
well-rounded days to the full complement of their years, and enter 
Heaven gently, from glory to glory. It is such a rickety world, 
such a piece of damaged goods, a machine so out of gearing, that 
Professor Phelps himself is fain to call it ‘‘a lost world,” and all 
theology of all ages agrees in calling it ‘‘a hurt world.” If the 
structure of inspiration given by God is to correspond to the 
structure of the world made by God, it must have one pervading 
and prevailing principle of life, a continuous and upward line of 
movement ; but it must be very rickety in that part of its con- 
struction which comes within human experience. 

What Professor Phelps declares absurd is exactly what has been 
given us—a book inspired here and not inspired there. ‘* I com- 
mand,” says Paul ; ‘‘ not I, but the Lord.” And soon after he adds, 
‘the rest speak I, not the Lord ”—a specific declaration that his 
word is inspired here and not inspired there. ‘‘ Historic now and 
mythic then.” Certainly. David was undoubtedly the historic king 
in Jerusalem. The tempter of Eve was as undoubtedly a mythic 
snake. So the Bible itself tells us hundreds of years afterwards, for 
the serpent which coils itself into the first book as a beast of the 
field is cast out of the last as Satan, which deceiveth the whole 
world. ‘‘ Blundering sometimes, and by hap right at other times.” 
Yes, Peter was right when he pronounced, ‘‘ Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the Living God,” and he received the solemn confirma- 
tion, ‘‘ Upon this rock will I build mychurch.” But he blundered 
straightway in contradicting Jesus, and was instantly and un- 
flinchingly suppressed. ‘‘Get thee behind me, Satan. . . . 
Thou art an offense unto me.” 

What is meant by ‘‘ infallibility ?’ What is meant by ‘‘ author- 
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laid upon the words which is wholly unwarranted ? Suppose we 
admit—leaving aside all questions of text and translation—that 
the whole Bible, as a unit, is inspired and infallible ; do we mean 
that Abraham was directed by God to offer up his son Isaac, or 
that Moses was directed by God to tell the story ? Suppose both, 
what of it? Suppose the book of Genesis to be infallible, what 
of it? To whom does it give authority todo what ? A man who 
should attempt to sacrifice his son to-day would be arrested. A 
man who did sacrifice his daughter was shut up in a lunatic asy- 
lum. Since the Chicago bomb, a man who should preach the 
duty of sacrificing children would probably share the same fate. 
Suppose the book of Exodus to be inspired, infallible, and author- 
itative in every part and parcel, what of it ? Assuming that God 
did direct the Jewish master to bring his faithful servant to the 
door-post, and bore his ear through with an awl, no American 
master is going todo so. Toa bad servant he would sometimes 
like to do it, but the law would not allow it. The servant would 
not permit it. Suppose Matthew was divinely inspired to narrate 
the story of the tribute-money found in the fish, we are not or- 
dered to pay our taxes by such recourse. There is hardly a word 
in the Old Testament, there are not many words in the New Testa- 
ment, directly addressed to us. Most of both is narrative, direc- 
tions, sermons, songs, remonstrances, arguments, all with a strong 
personal bearing upon men who have been dead for generations. 
The stress of these instructions has quietly lapsed with the lapse 
of time, with the change of institutions. Whether God told the 
Scriptures writers in so many words what to say, or whether their 
inspiration was the inspiration of genius, enthusiasm, love to God, 
love to man, just the same have we all—Professor Phelps and Pro- 
fessor Park, Andover, and Bangor, and Princeton—taken liberties 
with it, taken leave to say what part we would accept and what 
part we would reject, what part we would practice, and what part 
we would discard. God said: Remember the Sabbath day to keep 
it holy, but Professor Phelps practically says: not so, Lord, I will 
remember the Sunday to keep it holy. God says the garments 
which the priests shall wear are a breastplate, and ephod, and a 
robe, and a broidered coat, and a mitre, and a girdle, but Professor 
Phelps prefers a plain frock-coat and trousers when he addresses 
us upon the necessity of having a theory of inspiration ‘‘ which 
makes the authority of the Scriptures imperative |” 
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Inculcating the necessity of the literal verbal plenary inspira- 
tion of the Bible, Professor Phelps makes merry—gently—over 
Starr King’s attempted explanation of inspiration, ‘it is—hm— 
it is a kind of mental uplifting ; it is an illumination ; it is— 
well, it is an inspiration of the whole man.” We must have 
something better than this, protests the Professor. ‘‘ We must 
have the doctrine in a bold and decisive form,” which “ plain 
men” can use. And for Mr. King’s glittering and sounding 
generalities he substitutes something which must ‘‘make the 
Bible resonant with the very voice of God. It must be some- 
thing which the soul can hear in the far distance, when conscious 
of estrangement from its Maker. It must give visions of truth 
which men can see in the dark.” This is lofty and admirable. 
I think it is also true. My theory of inspiration does all that. 
But it seems to leave as much to the imagination as did Starr 
King’s definition. A theory that gives visions of truth which 
men can see in the dark is certainly and markedly a theory of 
‘‘illumination.” ‘ Plain men” will find no more difficulty in 
grasping the theory of a ‘‘mental uplifting” than a theory 
‘‘ which the soul can hear in the far distance.” 

ut, says Professor Phelps, “‘a theory of inspiration, of which 
the final outcome is that Moses contradicted Christ, that the im- 
precations of David conflict with the epistles of John, and that 
St. Paul could not even repeat himself correctly, abrogates all 
claim of the Scriptures to imperative and divine authority. God 
has not thus contradicted God.” 

Oh, for words to express in the highest style of theological 
discussion the imperious conviction that this beloved disciple has 
certainly got the cart before the horse! He is so great, and so good, 
and so venerable that he shall drive in that fashion if he chooses, 
for whichever way he drives he is always heading towards Heaven ; 
but it behooves the commonalty to harness in regular order. No 
theory causes the contradictions. The contradictions are there. 
What we want is a theory that shall take them in without throw- 
ing the Bible away. God has not thus contradicted God, there- 
fore there are no contradictions, says the old theory. God has not 
contradicted God, therefore the contradictions are not of God, says 
the new theory. One might as well deny day and night as deny the 
contradictions. ‘‘ Thou shalt cause a bullock to be brought before 
the tabernacle of the congregation,” says the Lord through Moses, 
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‘*and thou shalt kill the bullock before the Lord, by the door of the 
tabernacle of the congregation. And thou shalt take of the blood 
of the bullock, and put it upon the horns of the altar with thy 
finger, and pour all the blood beside the bottom of the altar 

. it is a sin offering.” Speaking through Isaiah, God says, 
with every mark of disgust, ‘‘I delight not in the blood of 
bullocks. Who hath required this at your hand? Bring no 
more vain oblations !” 

‘* He shall burn a perpetual incense before the Lord throughout 
your generations,” says God in Exodus, ‘‘ Incense is an abomina- 
tion unto Me,” says God in Isaiah. 

The service of the Lord in the Chronicles required the Levites 
to offer all burnt sacrifices unto the Lord in the Sabbaths, in the 
new moons, and on the set feasts, continually before the Lord. 
But in Isaiah the Lord said: The new moons and Sabbaths I 
cannot away with! Your new moons and your appointed feasts 
my soul hateth. 

‘‘Is it lawful for a man to put away his wife ?” asked the 
Pharisees, tempting Christ. 

‘* What did Moses command you ?” he replied, warily. 

** Moses suffered to put her away,” they said. 

‘* For the hardness of your heart,” answered Jesus, ‘‘ he wrote 
you this precept. But from the beginning of the creation God 
made them male and female. What, therefore, God hath joined 
together, let not man put asunder.” 

Can contradiction be sharper ? Does not our Lord apparently 
summon Moses for the very purpose of contradicting him ? Is it 
any theory about inspiration that makes these contradictions ? Is 
there any theory in earth or Heaven that can make them any- 
thing but contradictions ? Must we throw away the Bible because 
Moses and Isaiah contradict each other, or throw away our own 
reason by asserting that they do not contradict each other ? Never ! 
Neither! But with the golden thread of truth and righteousness 
running unbroken through both, and by aid of these very con- 
tradictions showing the development of human reason under the 
cherishing light of the Divine Reason, let us weave a theory of in- 
spiration which shall fit the facts of earth, and to that extent at 
least must be the inspiration of Heaven. 

But such a theory, says theology, would give us a volume 
which it is not ‘like man to interpret truthfully. The uncul- 
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tured mind especially cannot solve the riddle of such a book.” 
But even on the rigidest old solid unit theory, the Bible has not 
been truthfully interpreted. ‘The uneultured mind and the cul- 
tured mind have alike failed to solve its riddles. It was because 
they looked upon the Bible as a unit, solid, inelastic, without 
perspective, inspired everywhere alike, never contradicting itself, 
oracular everywhere, that men hung the witches. Slavery in the 
Southern States planted itself flat-footed on the law of Moses and 
stood there. Polygamy transplants the institutions of Abraham, 
and Isaac, and Jacob in modern Christendom, and breathes out 
threatenings and slaughter against the Spirit of Christ. There is 
hardly an evil institution, hardly an evil deed under the sun, 
which the Bible does not buttress, if the Bible is to be taken at 
the foot of the letter, solid square to scientific truth, like the mul- 
tiplication table. 

Any other than the mechanical theory of ‘‘ an obvious authority, 
an imperial authority, an authority from which there is no appeal,” 
is spoken of as a new theory, ‘‘a new departure.” But there is 
nothing new about it. It is the oldest theory there is. It is as 
old as the Bible itself. The Bible theory of inspiration is not of 
an external authority, but of inward influence, inbreathing. Man 
makes things by external measurement and means. God makes 
by inward growth. Man battered away at poor old Charleston for 
four years and only displaced a few stones. The mighty earth- 
force touched her for one quivering moment and left destruction. 
Man makes a house noisily with saw and hammer. Silently God 
makes atree. Man governs by Courts and Congresses. God writes 
his iaw unseen, upon the unseen heart. In human work man is 
always at the fore. He alone is God who hideth himself. 

Professor Phelps cannot think it possible that God has left it 
to man’s infirm intuitions to divine whether the Bible is oracular 
anywhere. But that is just what He has done apparently, and 
apparently it is oracular nowhere. We are ever clamoring that 
God should be oracular, and he never is. Sometimes we try to 
make the Bible oracular by opening it at random and putting a 
blind finger on a verse. But this, also, is vanity. God is inexor- 
able. He will not say to us yea or nay. All the authority of 
Scripture serves simply to give each man a warrant for his own 
convictions, a reason for the hope that isinhim, He can intrench 
himself in error behind the breastwork of the Bible just as 
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strongly to his own convictions as he can intrench himself in the 
truth. The light of Revelation may shine in darkness, and the 
darkness comprehend it not. We have the Revelation of Jesus 
the Christ. We have the Revelation of the earth and the Heav- 
ens ; and we have within us that vital spark of Heavenly flame, 
Reason, which must be to each man his judge of all Revelation. 
This reason we shrink from using. We are ever sinking down 
into the animal nature up from which we sprung, out from which we 
are bidden forth, and asking to be controlled, asking for an outside, 
tangible authority, for an ‘‘ obvious authority, an imperial author- 
ity, an authority from which there is no appeal.” But God has 
made us free agents and He requires that we control ourselves. 
He tells no one what to do, or think, or say, or believe ; but 
within every man, differentiating him from the beast, making 
him in the image of God, is a something by which he must say, 
and do, and think about all things for himself, both of this world 
and the next—the spirit of man and the law of God. All the way 
is strewn with blunders; but so only is the right way learned. 
The inspiration of the Almighty giveth understanding, but not in 
any manner or to any extent that forbids the human understand- 
ing to be often at fault. Men make a thousand blunders even in 
their highest attempts at pure reasoning. All Scripture is given 
by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction in righteousness, but discharging no 
man from responsibility for his own belief. For a thou- 
sand years it has said to no man: Do this! Believe that! It 
is the deposit of ages of human experience under the unseen 
government of the universe. It marks the highest reve- 
lation of Deity to humanity. We trace in it the footsteps of 
the Creator from the first brooding darkness of our material uni- 
verse to its culmination in the redemption of man through Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. All that is contradictory in it, all that is un- 
meaning, is but the inevitable limitation of the human minds 
through which it was conveyed, of the human minds by which it 
is to be apprehended. The Divine element in the Bible is so 
strong, 80 sane, so overpowering, that, through all the errors of all 
the ages, through the bickering of churchmen, the ignorance of 
scholars, the mistakes of translators, the prejudices of commenta- 
tors, through the besetment of savage barbarism and barbarous 
intolerance, sweet, and pure, and clear, it shines, with a steady 
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and increasing light, justifying itself by its own radiance, slowly 
but surely softening the world with its warmth, transfusing 
ignorance with knowledge, penetrating manners with kindness, 
changing ferocity to gentleness, displacing selfishness by love ; 
slowly, slowly, butsurely, wresting—say, rather, releasing, redeem- 
ing, dissolving—this world from the dominion of the Beast, and 
bringing us into the Kingdom of our Lord, Christ, what we were 
originally created to be, the children of the Highest. 


GatLt HAMILTON, 











NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


I. 
PARNELL AND THE “ TIMES.” 

Tue London Times produces a letter, dated May 15th, 1882, signed Chas. 8. 
Parnell, which the Times asserts was written by Mr. Parnell and addressed to Mr. 
Patrick Egan, 

Mr. Parnell denies that he ever wrote, or dictated, or authorized such a letter 
to Egan or any one else. 

Mr. Egan denies that he received such a letter from Mr. Parnell. 

The letter is confessedly not in the handwriting of Mr. Parneil, but in 
that of some one to whom, the 7Jimes asserts, Mr. Parnell dictated it. 

There is the matter, which, judged dispassionately, appears to have the fol- 
lowing features, from which may be drawn these simple questions : 

1. Where is the envelope of this letter ? Let us see the postage-stamps of Eng- 
land and the United States, with dates. 

2. The party to whom Mr. Parnell dictated such a letter, so compromising 
(being diametrically opposed to his public professions at the time), must have been 
a confidential secretary or employé; to none other would he confide such a busi 
ness. Whoisthis party? One so employed by a great public leader would be 
known. Let him be produced as a witness to the signature which Mr. Parnell 
repudiates as a forgery 

3. The evidence of an expert (Mr. Netherclift) who says he cannot affirm, one 
way or the other, as to the genuineness of the signature, is hardly acceptable. But 
there may be evidence in the handwriting of the employé who wrote the body of 
the letter; the capital letters suspiciously resemble the commercial hand taught in 
the United States, and the whole composition has an American form. 

1. Is the obligation of settling this matter incumbent on Mr. Parnell, who sim- 
ply declares his signature to be a forgery, or with the newspaper that brings the 
accusation { 

5. The Times states that it is in possession of further proofs—it does not de 
scribe whether direct or indirect. Is it not incumbent on the journal to produce 
them / 

6. The Times states that the letter has been in its possession for some time. 
Is it not incumbent on the journal to explain why so grave a charge was kept 
until the great political crisis and party struggle arrived at its present stage, and 
not until then brought forward ? 

The public utterances of Mr. Parnell at the time the letter isdated, May, 1882, 
are patent, and a part of political history. To supplement this record, Mr. Glad- 
stone states that in 1882 he was approached by Mr. Parnell, shortly after the assas- 
sination of Cavendish and Burke, and privately consulted as to a step which Par- 
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nell felt inclined to take—to relinquish his leadership of the Lrish party and to retire 
from political life. He said that he felt so horrified by his relation to and connec- 
tion with Irish affairs, and so satisfied that the blow dealt by the assassins was 
mortal to his country, that he preferred to vacate his position, and have no more 
to do actively in a cause which was so disgraced. He seemed to rely on Mr. Glad- 
stone’s advice in this matter. Is it fairly conceivable by auy unprejudiced mind 
that this proceeding was a silly and unnecessary imposture, and one at variance 
with the character of the man—nemo fuit repente turpissimus 

If the charge made by the Jimes had been made against the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, or against Mr. W. H. Smith, would not the editor or printer of 
the newspaper be brought to the bar of the House to answer the outrage upon the 
dignity of Parliament ? 

Does not the matter take this shape ? 

The newspaper is bound to furnish evidence to show that its charge was made 
in good faith. 

The House of Commons is bound to vindicate the honor of its body—attacked 
in the person of one of its most conspicuous members 

The position is assumed by the 7imes,and indorsed by Mr. Chamberlain, that 
the accusation against Mr. Parnell is a criminal imputation, and his simple plea 
of not guilty is insufficient to satisfy an impartial and intelligent jury of his 
countrymen. Is this so? When a charge is made before any court, imputing a 
crime, the defendant puts in his plea denying the crime. Is it not incumbent on 
the prosecution to make out their case, and produce their ovidence¢ Is it just, is 
it proper, to make a charge and then summon the accused to defend himself ¢ The 
public is the court before which the case must be tried. The 7imes has brought 
its charge before that tribunal. The defendant can fairly claim that the proceed- 
ings should follow the course that justice prescribes in all other courts. Is it com 
petent to any person or journal to point to a citizen and say, ‘*‘ You are a mur- 
derer : defend yourself from my imputation, or consider yourself branded ¢’ Isit 
not, therefore, incumbent on the Times to prove that the letter is genuine? To be 
blind to this obligation indicates an amount of prejudice tbat is in itself an accu 
sation which the intelligent will appreciate. 

Dion BoOvUCcICcAULT. 


II. 
THE TELEPHONE OF 1665. 

‘* THERE is nothing new under the sun,” not even the telephone. Permit me to 
state that in the year 1665 there was published in England a book with the tit!s 
of ** Micrographia.” The full name, as indicated by the title page, is ‘‘ Microgra- 
phia, or some Physiological Descriptions of Minute Bodies, made by maguifying 
glasses, etc. London, 1665, in fol. avec 38 plates, 12 a 15 francs. Vendu en 
maroquin rouge, 18 francs, Patu de Mello, et 29 francs, Fourcroy.” The author 
was Doctor Robert Hooke, a celebrated scientist, mathematiciah, and philosopher, 
who was born in the Isle of Wight in 1635, and educated at Oxford. The work 
referred to contains various philosophical descriptions of minute bodies, made by 
magnifying glasses, as indicated in the title, together with ‘‘ Observations and In- 
quiries” on them. In the preface, the learned scientist asserts that the lowest 
whispers, by certain means (which he does not make public), may be heard at the 
distance of a furlong ; that he knew a way by which it is easy to hear any one 
speak through a wall three feet thick ; and that by means of an extended wire, 
sound may be conveyed to a very great distance, almost in an instant. 

This is certainly a most accurate description of the telephone, and far ante 
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dates the developments by Philip Reis, who gave his first public lecture in 1861, 
before the Physical Society of Frankfort-on-the-Main, and whose claims have been 
championed by many scientific writers of the past decade. As an index of the 
value of the work of Dr. Hooke, it may be well to state that a second edition of 
his ‘‘ Micrographia” was published two years after the first appeared, and there is 
a copy of it to be found in the Boston Athenzeum. 

It would seem that the eminent author, in addition to being a mathematician, 
was a'so the Edisonian wizard of his age. He distinguished himself by many 
noble inventions and improvements of the mechanical kind ; devised astronomical 
instruments ; completed the invention of the air-pump ; produced in 1666 a model 
to the Royal Society for rebuilding the vity of London, then destroyed by the 
great fire, and which was preferred by the Lord Mayor ard Aldermen to the 
plans submitted by the City Surveyor ; published many scientific works, and was 
a lecturer before many societies. 

From these data, it would seem that Mr. Bell was not the first to discover the 
secret that sound can be conveyed by a wire, although he may have been the first 
to put the discoveries in this line to a thoroughly practical use 

Mr. Hooke’s work, under the title of ‘‘ Micrograpbia Restaurata ; Copper- 
plates of Hooke’s Discoveries by the Microscope, Reprinted and Explained,” was 
published in London in 1745, in a huge folio volume, and a copy of this is also to 
be found in the Boston Athenzeum. 

CHARLES ROLLIN BRAINARD. 


III. 
BOUCICAULT AND WAGNER. 


In the April number of THE NortTH AMERICAN REVIEW, Mr. Dion Boucicau!t 
makes an attack on opera as an art-form. Such attacks are by no means nove! 
they have been familiar to the critical world ever since the days of Addison. 
What makes Mr. Boucicault’s protest somewhat remarkable, however, is the fact 
that it comes at a time when a great revival of popular interest in this form of 
art is taking place; when the audiences of our great cities are beginning to under- 
stand and appreciate at their true worth the later masterpieces of Richard Wag- 
ner; when, in a word, the world is beginning to reap the benefit of what may, 
perhaps, be called the greatest revolution that has ever been witnessed in art. Of 
the practical results of this revolution Mr. Boucicault appears to be uninformed. 
He shows his knowledge of the fact that a man called Richard Wagner has lived, 
by mentioning his name. More than that cannot besaid. By accepting, as an 
exemplar of all that can be accomplished by a union of the drama and music, the 
old-fashioned Italian operatic type, that is now everywhere drawing its last 
breath, he talks like one for whom the events of the last twenty years have had 
no existence. 

To that part of Mr. Boucicault’s article, urging the absurdity of Italian opera, 
Ican take no exception. Mr. Boucicault makes fun well. His experience as a 
libretto-maker is amusing, and his description of an operatic finale in ‘* Lucia” 
does full justice to the inherent absurdity of the seene—which is saying a good 
deal. But why brandish a sword over a corpse? Italian opera—rest its soul—is 
dead, very dead, and will never more injure the drama. A phenomenon like Ade- 
lina Patti,—probably the last of her kind,—can still induce people to listen in spite 
of themselves to ‘* Lucia,” and ‘‘Sonnambula,” and ‘* Marta.” because the dira 
sings nothing else. But it is Patti they care for, not ‘‘ Marta.” 

But there is a serious side to Mr. Boucicault’s attack. He denies that the 
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drama, under any conditions, can be properly made a vehicle for music. To use 
his own words, opera is ‘‘a misconception produced by the improper association 
of two muses.” And this experienced playwright and actor, believing that its 
existence as a competitor for public favor is detrimental to the dramatic art 
which he represents—in his opinion the only true dramatic art—cries: ‘* Out with 
it!” and would bave us banish the music-drama from the boards. With a love 
for his art and a clear perception of its ends, Mr. Boucicault has fixed his canons 
of construction and analysis, and anything that runs counter to these is, in his 
opinion, bad art. But has he not forgotten one thing ? The music-drama, and the 
drama pure and simple, attain their respective ends by very different means. 
Although they are cousins, rules that apply to one are useless for the other, Mr, 
Boucicault has virtually constructed a little syllogism, which runs thus : 

The only form of dramatic art that should be allowed to exist is drama. 

Music-drama is not drama. 

Hence, music-drama should not be allowed to exist. 

The music-drama has quite legitimate claims to a niche in the temple of art. 
Moreover, I contend that the sphere of the music-drama is superior to and more 
ideal than that of the drama. 

All art, inasmuch as it is never an exact facsimile of Nature, is artificial. 
Shakspere’s “ holding the mirror up to Nature,” kowever excellent a precept it 
may be for an actor, cannot be interpreted literally and made to apply to creative 
art. This is an elementary proposition that sculptors, painters, novelists, and dra- 
matists must recognize at every step of their work. No amount of genius could 
construct a drama by simply representing three hours of any man’s life on the 
stage. One must alternately condense, elaborate, transpose, suggest, and magnify, 
as occasion requires, in order to construct a work of art. But the amount of di- 
vergence from Nature differs in each art-form. Thus, the methods of novel-writ- 
ing are peculiarly favorable to the greatest possible amount of realism, and per- 
mit an attention to details and delicate psychological analysis that would be im- 
possible in the drama, where quick action is indispensable, Novel-writing stands at 
what may be called the realistic pole of all art that has for its subject-matter 
human action. Next in order comes the drama, further removed from reality, 
somewhat more idealized, but still eminently natural. What is called the realistic 
form of drama, joins hands with the novel on common ground, and then stretches 
ov towards the ideal pole, where, as we shall soon see, stands the music-drama. 

Regarding the romantic drama as a part of what Mr. Boucicault calls the 
transcendental drama, and accepting his definition of the latter, we fiud that it is 
**the highest form, in which the personages are grander than Nature, their acts 
more important, their sufferings more heroic.” Commencing where the realistic 
drama leaves off, the transcendental form pushes on towards the limit permitted 
by purely natural means of expression. Here the proper realm of the music- 
drama has been reached. We have been getting farther and farther away from 
the mere imitation of Nature, so that now we seek for some means of expression 
more powerful than human speech, even of the most exalted kind. At this point 
Music comes to the aid of Tragedy. 

But is it permissible thus to utilize such an unreal thing as music? This sug- 
gests another question, the answer to which is the keystone of the foundation on 
which the music-drama rests its claims to legitimacy. 

What is the first object of all dramatic art ? 

To arouse the emotions. 

In doing this what art has a tithe of the power of music ? 

It is a legitimate union then, this of music and drama, if thereby an art-form 
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is produced which shall excel all others in arousing the emotions. The drama 
must give up still more o! its realism, if it is to be wedded to music. Is it worth 
it? Will more be gained than lost? That is the only question. 

In the Italian operatic form, more was lost than gained. The libretto was, as 
Mr. Boucicault says, a mere skeleton, the situatic is unnatural, the action muti- 
lated, and even the music g: nerally vu'gar, inappropriate, and undramatic. It had 
no right to exist as a species of dramati: art-/orm, because what should be com- 
mon to all such forms, illusion, was neve. oresent. The distortion of the drama 
was so complete that if one thought about. : situation at all it could oniy be to 
laugh. In the Wagnerian music~irama, more u.s been gained than lost. The 
texts, Snished before a note of the music had been . »mposed, are complete in them- 
selves, and admirable merely as dramatic poetry. The absurdity of having 
several characters shouting at the same time has t eu removed by the abolition of 
concerted music. Where Wagner’s true style is cultivated, the strictest attention 
is paid to distinctness in enunciation ; the vocal score is really only the musical 
embodiment of emotional speech, moving with perfect melodic independence of 
the orchestra, and the action moves rapidly and naturally. Inshort, music has 
been inade to give up all those artificial forms which would tend to injure dramatic 
propriety, and yield itself to the exigencies of the action. In Italian opera, 
the libretto was a mere excuse—a peg upon which to hang musical raiment. With 
Wagner the dramais the fountain source of inspiration for the music, and his 
later works are well able to stand the test of a critical analysis from a purely 
dramatic standpvint. 

Mr. Boucicauit has expressly denied his intention of concerning himself with 
the musical element in opera, and I have consequently been constrained to speak 
only of the dramatic side of this art-form. But my protest wouki manifestly be 
incomplete if I did not point out at least one lezitimat> means of powerful emo- 
tional expression that springs directly from the union of drama and music, and 
which could not exist in any other way. Concrete exumples arv always best, so 
let us take a scene from the second act of ‘* Tristan and Isvide.” 

In tue garden of her castle, Jso/de, consumed with love, is awaiting with 
feverish impatience the coming of ber lover. By extinguishing a torch, she has 
thrown prudence to the winds, and given the signal for his approach. The whole 
act has led up to this point as to a climax, and everythiug combines to make the 
few moments preceding his entrance a situation of the greatest emotional excite 
ment. How force the spectators to sympathize fully with this? If possible, they 
must be made to feel somewhat as Isolde feels, her heart beatiug wildly in expec- 
tation, her blood aglow, her senses strained to the utmost. The mere existence of 
the situation will not cuffice. It must be elaborated by art. Drama alone can- 
not do this, for nothing would be more absurd or unnatural than to make 
Isolde indulge in a soliloquy descriptive of her own excitement. The feel- 
ing is too subjective—too purely emotional to find expression in words. It 
needs some collateral commentary. The Greeks might have attempted it by 
means of their chorus. We accomplish it by means of music. While Jsulde, 
mounting the steps of the castle, waves her scarf impatiently at the approaching 
Tristan, her agitation is reflected by the headlong, hurryirg stream of sound that 
wells up from the orchestra. And how reflected? Its intensity is magnified ten 
fold, and the audience, carried away by its resistless sweep, merge their identity 
in that of the lovers. Nor could music alone have produced this effect ; for unless 
the mind be directed to the dramatic situation and the feelings thus predisposed to 
emotional receptivity, half the significance and power of the music will be lost 
As it is, music, laying hold of what the drama suggests, elaborates subjectively its 
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emotional contents with a force peculiarly and exclusively its own. Moreover, 
all the opportunities for acting, per se, that would have existed in a drama, are 
present to an /solde in this scene. There is nothing to sing, so the artiste is free to 
cultivate facial expression and ‘‘ stage business” with as perfect freedom from re- 
straint as though a musical accompaniment did not exist. Here, then, by the 
union of drama and music, a peculiar and perfectly legitimate instrument of dra- 
matic expression has been created, without which Art would be distinctly poorer. 

The mere presence of music as a factor in the construction of a music-drama 
must, to a great extent, determine its dramatic form. Music is emotional, not 
demonstrative. It reflects great passions, but will not lend itself to the emphasis 
of trifles. Hence the music<irama must give up all attempts at that delicate 
characterization which isso successfully accomplished in the realistic drama. 
Even more than the transcendental drama its outlines must be bold, strong, and 
simple ; its figures, motives, and results of heroic mold ; its delineation broad and 
noble, rather than refined. Adding music toa fine play will not make a good opera. 
Music and drama must be created together, each with a view to the require- 
ments of the other. For this reason every attempt to make operas out of Shak- 
spere’s tragedies has failed. The music-drama is something by itself and requires 
different methods of construction. 

Wagner understood this perfectly. He chose his subjects from mythology. 
His characters are ideal, inasmuch as they are prototypes ; they are natural, inas- 
much as their actions are never motivated by conventionalities as they would be 
in modern life. Their passions are the very opposite of what we find in the plays 
of contemporary French dramatists. Instead of being involved, mixed, and con- 
flicting, they are as simple, direct, and unailoyed as is the fear or anger of a child. 
In construction the same principle has ruled. To find a parallel for the simplicity 
with which the action of ‘* Tristan and Isolde” is developed, one must seek as far 
back as the Greek tragedies. The intensity and directness of its dramatic motives 
lend themselves perfectly to musical treatment, and the whole work becomes a 
finished harmonious production in which one looks in vain for traces of joinery. 

I trust I have now made clear what was meant by saying that the music-drama 
stands at the ideal pole of those arts that illustrate human action. Its very limita- 
tions are the measure of its nobility, and its claims to dramatic legitimacy can no 
more be questioned than the power of its emotional effects can be rivaled. 

Concerning Mr. Boucicault’s condemnation of operatic artists for their alleged 
inability to act, I can only believe that his impressions must be the result of inade- 
quate observation. Had he seen Malten’s Kundry, Lehmann’s Isold+, Fischer’s 
Hans Sachs, Scaria’s Wotan, or Albert Niemann in any role, he could not have 
said that ‘‘operatic acting is ridiculous sound and fury, signifying nothing.” It 
is almost a saying among German actors—not, asa rule, given to too great admira- 
tion of their operatic brethren—* from Niemann we can all learn something.” I 
will not say that Mr. Boucicault might also find this true. But in his case, as 
with many others, a little time spent in examining the best German operatic 
methods of to-day might help to infuse into the dramatic profession a certain spirit 
of tolerance—tempered even with something of admiration—for a sister art. 

EpGar J. LEVEY. 
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IV. 
COURAGE, 


THaT element in our natures which enables us to face foes, to laugh at danger, 
to defy fate, is not always courage. Far from unfrequently, it is recklessness. 
Very often it is pride, or the love of praise, or the fear of scorn. When the latter 
is the case, cowardice is made to seem as courage. A certain philosopher said : ** A 
truly brave man is often unconscious of having courage, and only discovers it 
when some emergency arises which calls it out "—certainly a logical deduction. If 
€ mali May possess genius unawares, why not a lesser attribute like courage ¢ Not 
that courage is insignificant, but because genius is the greatest and the rarest thing 
in the world 

There is a proneness to look only to vcpenly demonstrated heroism for courage, 
and never to grant its existence elsewhere. Courage, however, is not essentially 
a matter of noise and bombast, but more often of the extremest quiet. The man, 
who, in the midst of poverty and privation, toils unflinchingly and uncomplain- 
ingly for the sustenance of his family, in full consciousness of the fact that he can 
never rise superior to his misfortunes, is a man of courage. The man who, 
intrusted with vast sums of gold, which he might, if he would, make his own, but 
who faithfully deals back to each creditor his due—he is a man of courage. The 
man who has views which are in advance of his age, and, with them, sufficient 
daring to coolly express and calmly discuss them—he, also, has courage ; but the 
bravest man of all—the ove who has the best and most unimpeachable right and 
claim to courage, is the man, who, to shield and protect others, accepts open 
insult and submits unmurmuringly to open censure, criticism, and indignity. This 
is harder than heading an army, harder than wearing a royal crown, harder than 
preaching truth and right toa generation of fools. In all my life, [ have known 
of but one such man ; and though I never have met him, I revere him as a god ; 
and yet, the world would question my sanity if 1 wrote bis name, where it belongs, 
high up in the list of beroes, 

GEORGE SAND. 
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They whose knowledge of the lives of men and women in the France of the 
first half of the sixteenth century is derived from contemporary memoirs may 
not be altogether edified by the collocation of Margaret of Angouléme in the same 
series with Susanna Wesley and Harriet Martineau. Doubtless, she, who was 
Duchess of Alencon and Queen of Navarre,who was, upon the whole, the most con- 
spicuous female figure at the Court of Francis I., and who was the undoubted au- 
thor of many tales of the Heptameron, and the reputed author of them all, may 
justly be clasified among ‘“‘ famous women.” But one aspect of her fame was any- 
thing but what the femiuine readers of her biography would in our day consider 
‘** fair,” and the universally credited accounts of her relations with the other sex 
€o not readily adapt themselves to exculpatory and expurgatory treatment. To 
ascribe to Margaret of Augouléme the stainless reputation, upright instincts, pure 
thoughts, and refinement of feeling, which are now happily accounted indispensable 
in women, is to wholly metamorphose her, is to make her something that she 
neither was, nor cared to be, nor was by her contemporaries wished to be. Better 
not paint her at all than deliberately falsify the picture. If we see nothing ex- 
emplary or savory in the moral standards, customs, manners, and habits of speech 
of even the most splendid and least odious actors in the Italian and French re 
naissance, let us not seek for heroines among them. Above all, let us not put in the 
hands of young girls a book,* which will not only prompt them to read the 
Heptameron, but essays to palliate and condone the rankly offensive features of 
those too often salacious stories 


The author of *‘ Cathedral Days” + has given us a noteworthy and really use- 
ful study of some of the finest achievements of architectural genius in the British 
Islands, although she speaks of her narrative with genuine humility, and has written 
it, she tells us, with no other purpose than that of transmitting to others some 
tincture of the pleasure she herself derived from a tour through Southern England. 
She evidently knows more about the aims, principles, and processes of medieval 
architecture than she professes to know, and although she modestly eschews any- 
thing like technical or esoteric terms, and shuns the affectation of pedantic famil- 
iarity with ogees, ambries, corbels, and crockets, she is capable of making and 
does make observations, interesting and suggestive to the professional as well as 
the ordinary reader. There is not a chapter in this book which is devoid of light 
and charm, but we have been particularly struck by the author's account of the 
Glastonbury memorials of the old world and of the once splendid but now droop- 
ing little burgh of Wells, which is aptly described as ‘‘ an enchanted city.” 


When we are reminded that Mr. Poore’s acquaintance with Washington 
reaches back over more than half a century, and consider the opportunities of 
observation sought after and gained by an indefatigable collector of news, we 
should expect to find in such a man’s reminiscences a magazine of interesting anec- 


* Famous Women Series ; Margaret of Angouléme by A. Mary F. Robinson. Rob- 
erts Brothers 
+ Cathedral Days : by Anna Lowman Dodd. Roberts Brothers. 
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dote and comment. We are not disappointed in the substance of his book,* on which 
the future historian of the events and scenes here described by an eye-witness 
will probably draw largely for striking, suggestive, and illuminating details. The 
author's style, while having uo pretensions to extreme literary finish, is fluent and 
readable; Mr. Poore can tell astory neatly, and depict a person or an incident with 
a few rapid, telling strokes. Nor should we omit to mention that the publishers 
have done their share of the work well, contributing, by numerous illustrations of 
more than average merit, to render the book attractive to a wide audience. We 
scarcely need say that the volume that is likely to give most pleasure to the pres- 
ent generation of readers is the second, which deals with the quarter of a century 
beginning in the last year of Mr Buchanan’s administration, The impressions 
made at the time on an intelligent spectator by the stirring and pregnant events 
that have taken place in the Federal Capital during the momentous period just 
named are here delineated with the joint efficiency of a practiced pen and skillful 
engraving. The prospective usefulness of such a record may be measured, if we 
reflect how much life and spirit might have been infused into the pages of Ban- 
croft and Hildreth could those writers have availed themselves of similar assist- 
ance for the epochs they described. 


Few persons who have not themselves tried their hand atit have a just concep- 
tion of the difficulty of putting a French novel into idiomatic English, which shall 
satisfy Dryden's definition of a translator's duty to his original, to be *: true to his 
sense, but truer to his fame.” The difficulty is, of course, redoubtably enhanced 
in the case of autbors accustomed to think in metaphor and whose analogies and 
similes take a wide range, and often stray into recondite or technical fields of 
knowledge or activity. Perhaps the work of no French prose writer, not even 
Theophile Gautier’s, lends itself less tractably to adequate reproduction in English 
than that of Balzac. Not only, moreover, is bis style peculiarly refractory to 
transplantation, but the vast extent and variety of the ground covered by the 
novels grouped under the general title of the ‘* Comédie Humaine” are calculated 
to dismay the most accomplished and self-confident translator. It is, therefore, 
hard to speak, except in terms of superlative satisfaction, of the American transla 
tion of Balzac’s novels which is now in course of publicatiun. The particular 
volume+ of the series which now lies before us, the version of Le Médecin de cam- 
payne, is a memorable example of what translation ought to be. In the first place, 
it is a faithful transcript of the original, feithful not only te the nicest shades of 
meaning, but to the play, the color, the analytic subtlety, the infused emotion, the 
nervous energy of Balzac’s diction. Secondly, while scrupulously accurate, it is at 
the same time singularly free from Gallicisms ; it is not French-English, but good 
English, idiomatic, flowing, racy, smacking of the soil and hitting the nail on the 
head. Wedo not mean to say, indeed, that the tran-lator has not shrunk from 
disck sing the crudities and nudities in which Balzac was at times permitted to in- 
dulge by the widely different composition of the French novel-reading public. But 
even what might seem to an American or English ear indelicacies of expression 
are not austerely excised or utterly denaturalized ; they are only, so to speak, par- 
boiled in a lukewarm paraphrase. 


* Perley’s Keminiscences, or Sixty Years in the National Metropolis ; by Ben: Per- 
ley Poore. Two volumes Philadelphia, Hubbvard Brothers. 
+ Honoré de Balzac ; The Country Doctor. Boston, Roberts Brothers. 
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Acid Phosphate 


(LIQUID). 









A preparation of the phosphates that is readily assimilated by the system. 

Especially recommended for Dyspepsia, Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 
Indigestion, Headache, Nervousness, Wakefulness, Impaired Vitality, Etc. 

Prescribed and indorsed by Physicians of all schools. 

It combines well with such stimulants as are necessary to take. 

It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only. 

For sale by all druggists. Pamphlet free. 

Rumford Chemical Works, - Providence, R. I. 

tS" Beware of Imitations. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroo: or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
m cal, costing lesa than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere, 


IT STANDS AT THE HEAD. W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass 


HE No. 2 CALIGRAPH is the only doubie- Life f Her Ward i 
case Writing Machine that produces each ; 


letter by a single finger stroke, and thus fully 
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BY 
economizes time and labor. 
15,000 CALIG RA PHS are in daily use, and DR. LYMAN ABBOTT, 
are becoming immensely popular for their Dura- Editor of Christian Union. 
bility, Speed and Manifolding ability. AND 
otin en — a eee ee QMRRNN SE 1 and firms REV. S. B. HALLIDAY, 
For book of reference and specitnens of work address Asst. Pastor Plymouth Church. 


: We Sold only by subscription, F Ss 3 
The American Writing Machine Co., iia alla naei sna 


HARTFORD, CONN. | BROMPIELD & C0., Publishers, 


New York Office, No. 237 Broadway. | 658 Broadway, New York. 
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MORTGAGE COMBANY. 


$2,000,000 
3000,000 


Gaui table | 


ital Subscribed, . . 
Pa din (Cash), . . 


DEBENTURES 


Bearing 6 per cent., running ten years, and based exclu 

sively upon Western Farm Mortgages, held in trust by the 

American Loan and Trust Company, of New York, for the 

benefit of the bondholders. Their safety, time to run, and 

rate of interest make them the most desirable investment 
, 


now offered Also 

Guaranteed Farm Mortgages. 
OFFICES: 

NEW YORK, 208 B'way. | PHILADA., 112 S. 4th st. 

BOSTON, 28 Court street. | KANSAS CITY, 7th&Del. st. 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


JARVIS-CONKLIN 
MORTGACE TRUST CO., 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI, 
Capital Paid-up #1,000,000 
Total Guarantee Fund. 2,000,000 
Offers its 6 Per Cent. Debenture Bonds of 8500, 
$1,000 and 85,00, running ten years, to Trus- 
tees, Guardians, and Individual Invest- 
ore, Secured by First Mortgages on Kea] Estate worth 
three times the amount of the loan, and held by the Mere 
ecantile Trust Company of New York, 
Trustec Secured also by the entire paid-up capital of 

1.000.000 It also offers GUARANTRED SIX 
PER CENT, first mortgages on Kansas City business 
property and Improved farms in KANSAS and MIS 
SOURI, Call at office or write for ful ~ particulars to 

ROLAND R. CONKLIN, Secretary, 
juitable Building, New York 
Messrs. Morcan & Brennan, Providence, R. I., or 
Joun M. Sunte.ey, 411 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 

















Prof. CHS. LUDWIG VON SEEGER, 


Medicine at the 
Re rnyal 


Professor of 
Knight of the 


Royal University ; 
Austrian Order of the Iron 


Crown ; Knight Commander of the Royal Spanish | 


Order of Isabella; Knight 
Order of the Red Eagle; 

of Honor, etc., etc., says: 
“ LIEBIG CO”!S COCA BEEF TONIC 


ild not be confounded with the bord: of trashy cure- 


of the Royal Prussian 
Chevalier of the Legion 


lis. Itis in no sense of the word a potent remedy. Iam 
thoroughly conversant with its mode of preparation, and 
know to nly a legitim ate p harmaceutical product, 





‘ rh commendations it has received 

" parts of the an vt contains essence of Beef, 

Coca, Quinine, Iron and Calisava, which are dissolved in 

nuine Spanish Imperial Crown Sherry.” 

who are Run Down, Nervous, Dyspep 

Bilious, Malarious, or afflicted with weak kidneys 
Beware of Imitations, 


Her Majesty’s Fayorite Cosmetic Glycerine. 


pure ge 
Invaluable to all 


Used by Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales | 


the nobility For the Skin, Complexion 
Chapping, Roughness. $1, OM, Of druggists. 
LIEBIG ©0.°8 Genuine Syrup of Sarsa- | 
partila is guaranteed as the best Sarsaparilla in the 
market 


N. Y. DEPOT, 38 MURRAY STREET. 


Eruptions, 





ADVERTISER. 


- FORTY-SIXTH YEAR 
4 Davis J. Diamond Ha 


has been observed that certain districts -— Me ce 

br: me for producing certain superior articles. 
tricts cling to this superiority in spite of all p- empt 
rivalry, Such advantages result from the soil, the climat 
or the water, as in the case of Orange County butt 
Cuban tobacco or Kentucky whisky. Through years 
experience and peculiarities of climate Cincinnati is « 
soled to produce the best Hams. 

Sold by Provision Dealers and Leading Grocers 
who have circulars: ‘‘How to Cook the Dia 
mond Ham.” 


TO MAKE AND SELL PURE INK. 


1] will start any enterprising man or woman 

° most profitable business in the manufacture a 
sale of ink for writi 
every city and town in the country, 














ng and stamping. Agents wanted 
and exclusive cont: 


of desired districts given. The Colors furnished a 
Black. Violet, Hed ani Green, and are warrant 
ed to make a pure ink which will not corrode. Sample 





any one color, with circular containing 
to process of manufacture, sent on reee ipt of 25 cents 
Circular, without sample, free on application. Address 


alpole Dye & Chemical Works, 


44 Oliver Street, Boston, Maes, 
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cries Bargains Comes 
Baking Powder and PREMIUMS. 
For particulars address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA Co., 
31 & 33 Vesey St., New York, N.Y 


“THE OLD VIOLIN.”’ 
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THE BEST SELLING PICTURE EVER OFFERED TO 


ONILNIVd 





* Perfect finish, matchless color and absolute cor 
rectness of detail are commanding features of the 
most remarkable picture that has ever been shown 
in an exposition."’—{ Cincinnati Commercial Gazette 

‘It is a fact that an officer had to be placed on duty 
behind the rail,to keep skeptical people from at 
tempting the removal of the newspaper scrap with 
their finger-nails.” Cincinnati Enquirer 

“This remarkable still-life picture is by W. M. 
Harnett, of the Munich school, who seems to take @ 
cCinctn- 


| wicked delight in defying the possibilities.” 
| nati Times-Star 

Size 24x35, mounted on canvas and stretcher. Ele- 

| gant 3-ineh hard-wood frame. Sent by e xpress care- 

fully packed in box, on receipt of $12.0. Competent 

| egenk wanted 


Tus F. TUCHFARBER Co., CINCINNATI, O. 
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EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 





E. & HT. Anthony & Co. 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC « « 
* & INSTRUMENTS, 


Apparatus and Supplies, 
597 Broadway, N.Y. 


Sole proprietors of the 
Patent Satchel Detec- 
tive, Schmid Detective, 
Fairy, Novel, and Bi- 
cycle Cameras, and sole 
agents for the Celebrated 
Dallmeyer Lenses. 

Amateur Outfits in 
great variety from $9.00 up- 
ward. Send for Catalogue or 





hah aie. cn a AND Boys 
EVERY HOUSEWIFE 


who wishes to avoid the annoyances of laundering 
| should have husband and sons }». vided with the 


|'Linene Collars and Cuffs. 
Reversible and Finished on both sides alike. 
Always elegant, comfortable, 
Unrivaled for cheapness, 
makes one collar equal to two. 
Both standing and turn-down in all desirable sizes and 
styles. 
‘No fretting, no worry, but clean linen always ready 
Sample collar and pair of cuffs sent on receipt of six 
cents. Name size. Illustrated catalogue free. 
Ten Collars, or five pairs of cuffs, sold at stores for 
25 cents. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO, 
27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 
AH THERE! and 99 other latest popular songs, 
5 


Var and Music, only luc. 
ST. Sr. Louis, Mo. 


and easily adjusted. 
as the reversible principle 





LOUIS CARD CO., 


call and examine. 





Ce More than Forty Years 
Established in this line 
of business. 


GENTS WANTED for 
CUSSLONS,” by James G. Biaing. Address Brom 
field & ¢ 0., 688 Broadws ay, New York, 


“POLITICAL DIS 











REMINISCENCES OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


By Distinguished Men of His Time. 





IN ONE HANDSOME VOLUME, OCTAVO. 
Containing a Fine Steel Portrait of Lincoln, Eighteen Artistic Portraits of Con- 
tributors, and other Illustrations. 


COLLECTED AND EDITED BY 


ALLEN THORNDIKE RICE, 


Editor of the North American Review. 


Besides the six hundred pages of reading matter relating to Abraham Lincoln 
there is a biographical sketch of each of the contributors. 


In Fine Cloth Binding, Plain Edges, - - 7 $4.00 
In Fine Sheep Binding. Library Style Marbled Rages, - - - 6.00 
In Fine Half Morocco Binding, Marbled Edges, - 6.00 
In Pull Turkey Morocco, Beveled Boards, Antique Black and eu Rages, 9.00 


NORTH AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO. 


3 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 
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31 Somerset St., 
Boston, Mass. 


A. P. W. Paper Co.: 
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: Gentlemen:— Your Medi- pes INTED PAPER. or that containing chemicals incl- 
cated Toilet Paper” is useful nt to the ordinary process of manufacture, is a cause 
te the treatment of Anal d of Hemorrhoids. The “ Staxpap” Brand is not medi- 
in ne Creatmen Of « nat dis- cated, but is entirely free from any deleterious substance, 
eases, allaying to a great ex- rhe division Into sheets by perforations secures economy 





unattainat in Unperforated Roll or package, while 
the rapid diss lution of the paper in water prevents loss of 
remedy easily applied, and a health from impure air due to stoppage of pipes and drains, 
trial ds convincing of its with accompanving Physicians’ and Flumbers’ Bills, 


tent the intense itching, is a 


merits 8; | Express contracts now enable us to 
F. M. Jonnson, M. 1D, 
July 1, 1885 Deliver One Dozen 1000 Sheet Rolls 


ana Nickel Fixture, anrwhere in the United States 








accessib Express, on receipt of 83.00, or Two Rolls -| 
fF and Nickel Fixvure for $1.0, charges prepaid. ins 
| =} fl eie 6 
“ D 

1 0) Q - ) 
* f\ se U LaLa 
2 * \ { 
on) | 
3 OUR MEDICATED PAPER a 
N \ 
7 | 
For sufferers from Hemorrhoids has proved a most successful vehicle for emollient and | 


astringent remedies, affording a means of securing for chronic cases that regular, per- 
4 | sistent treatment, without which the advice and remedies of the ablest physivians fail to 
relieve 
This paper heavily charged with an ointment approved by the profession, offers a} fj j 
method of treatment free from the inconvenience and annoyance attending the use of 
other remedies. The itching type of the disease quickly yields to its influence. 


Pocket Packer ° lOc. | Bight Packets and Neat Pocket Oase, $1.00 
Price per Roll of 1000 Sheets s securely Two_ 1000-Sheet Roils, and Niocke 
wrapped in Tin Foil, - . 50c. ire - ° © 1,30 


Delivered Free, anywhere in the United States, on receipt of price. Address 
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| BROTHE RS’ 


BANK ERS 


23 and 25 Nassau Street, 
Corner of Cedar, NEW YORK. | 





INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
MUNICIPAL and RAILROAD BONDS. 


. Transact a General Banking Business. | 
MATCHLESS 


Allow Interest on Daily Balances. 
PIANOS. _... | 


Collect Drafts, Notes, Dividends and Coupons 
3 3 U N | Oo N ~ Q U A R E,| in the United States and Canada, 


NEW YORK. AND INVITE CORRESPONDENCE. 


WE GIVE TO EVERYBODY WHO PUR. ) 

CHASES A REMINGTON TYPEWRITER ter k N % FE R if A N 
THE PRIVILEGE OF RETURNING IT 

UNBROKEN WITHIN THIRTY DAYS, i 3 iz kK ] DOE N - 
C. 0. D. FOR FULL PRICE PAID, IF| ~-t-ds 2 Leiny 
NOT ABSOLUTELY SATISFACTORY IN 


| EVERY RESPECT. ARE THE BEST. 


No. 31. 
Round Point 





No, 28, 
Quill Action. 


No, 27. 
Strong & Durable 


| sauleniten ae. Ss 
STANDARD TYPEWRITER =a peri 
<= 





No. 15. 
Is the highest achievement in writing ma. | Fine Writing. 


chines. We Guarantee its Superiority. Se No. 5. 
We also have the largest and finest stock of | School Use. 
typewriter supplies in the world. No. 1. = 


| 
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Send for illustrated pamphlet and sample book Expert's Pen } 
} 

| 


of our linen papers. _Sample ard containing one of each of the above Pene 
*nt for trial, postpaid, on receipt of 6 cts. in stamps 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT,! — [VISON, BLAKEMAN & CO,, 


339 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. T7523 and 755 Broadway, New York. | 














